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E.S.L. ACHIEVEMENT PROJECT 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A major challenge confronting assessors of English as a Second Language (ESL) 
students is that of differentiating early stages of "normal" second language 
acquisition from weaknesses resulting from non-ESL-related learning deficiencies. 
What is lacking is an empirically derived basis for determining whether an ESL 
student is sufficiently behind his/her peers in the oral language skills of speaking 
and listening and the academic skills of reading and writing to constitute a cause for 
concern. The importance of this information for evaluating and supporting student 
achievement is clear. 

The primary objective of this study was to determine the feasibility of establishing 
achievement criteria for ESL students based on their age and length of residence in 
Canada. Such criteria would permit comparisons between the academic/linguistic 
development of ESL students and the academic/linguistic development of both 
Canadian-born, English-speaking students and other ESL students of similar age and 
similar length of residence (LOR). With the availability of ESL achievement data, 
assessors could offer more accurate judgments as to the normality of student 
progress, the existence of possible language-based disabilities (as opposed to normal 
ESL lags), and the need for remedial intervention. Achievement data could 
improve understanding of patterns of ESL development for different ages and 
different areas of achievement. Additional objectives of this study were to examine 
the way teachers perceive and rate ESL student progress, and to investigate the 
influence of a variety of background factors on academic and linguistic 
development. 

Three hundred twenty-eight students participated in this project, of which 285 were 
ESL students and 43 were comparison students. All participants were 12 years of age 
at the beginning of the study - most were in grade 7. The ESL students came from 
38 language groups and 53 countries of origin. They had lived in Canada for time 
periods ranging from 6 months through 6 years and were divided into seven 
categories, based on their length of residence. The comparison students were all 
born in Canada, and their primary language was English. 

The academic and linguistic development of all students participating in the study 
was assessed by individual and group tests and teacher ratings. Background 
information was derived from the North York Student Information System and 
from parent/guardian interviews, conducted, whenever possible, in the primary 
language of the parent/guardian. All data were analyzed by the MECA 
(Measurement, Evaluation, and Computer Applications) Department at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. 

Test Results 

Data derived from this study suggest that it is indeed feasible to establish 
achievement criteria for ESL students, based on their age and length of residence. 
Use of these data should assist teachers, consultants, and assessors in identifying at- 
risk ESL students, monitoring student progress, and programming more effectively. 
Some achievement tests are more discriminating than others in evaluating progress 



in English as a Second Language at various LOR levels, and it is imperative that 
tests be selected with care. The present investigation suggests that, for 12 year old 
ESL students, the following tests are valuable: 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Revised) 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude, Word Opposites 

Maculaitis Assessment Program, Oral Expression 

Maculaitis Assessment Program, Listening Comprehension 

Degrees of Reading Power 

Test of Written Language, Thematic Maturity 

Test of Written Language, Contextual Vocabulary 

Test of Written Language, Semantic Maturity 

Test of Written Language, Total Score for Spontaneous Writing 

Trends observed in the test results included the following. On the measure of 
receptive vocabulary development, 12 year old students who had lived in Canada 
from 18 to 23 months scored at the level of children less than 5 1/2 years of age. ESL 
students who had been in Canada five to six years were found to lag noticeably 
behind their native-born, English-speaking counterparts on measures of word 
knowledge, oral expression, listening comprehension, and reading comprehension. 
Written language skills of ESL students who had resided in their new country for 
five to six years were also found to lag behind their counterparts, but not to the same 
extent. 

Details about the tests and test results are presented, together with tables of scores, in 
the full report of the study. 

Teacher Rating Scale Results 

The investigation also shed light on the way teachers perceive and rate ESL student 
progress. Teachers tend to rate ESL students as average for their age in speaking, 
listening, and reading after 24 to 35 months in their new country. Based on teacher 
ratings of written language, ESL students have almost reached the mean for 
Canadian born students after 5 to 6 years. 

There is strong evidence to suggest that teacher ratings of the language skills of ESL 
students are inflated. Test results of ESL students in the areas of speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing, are lower than those of their Canadian-born, English-speaking 
counterparts even after 5 to 6 years of residence. Over-rating the English language 
competency of ESL students suggests that teachers are more influenced by everyday, 
surface communication skills than by less apparent cognitive aspects of their 
functioning. High ratings may also reflect that teachers are generous in their 
perceptions of ESL students and want to give them the benefit of any doubt; and that 
they have not developed sufficient empirical or "intuitive" norms based on the age 
and length of residence for ESL student achievement. 

Teachers tended to rate Canadian-born students slightly higher than middle 
average, while they rated ESL students, after two years of residence, as average. If 
ESL students were compared directly to this group, as opposed to a hypothetical 
mean, none of the ESL groups, even after six years, would have attained the 
comparison group rating in any of the areas assessed, 
d 



When test scores and teacher ratings were compared, highly significant correlations 
were obtained for all possible combinations. This finding attested to the validity of 
the test results, teacher ratings, and general methodology employed in this 
investigation. When teacher ratings of ESL students were correlated with tests 
purported to measure the same area of functioning as the ratings themselves, 
strong, positive correlations occurred at six out of the seven LOR levels. Teachers 
appeared especially adept at rating ESL students during their first year in Canada, 
and after they had been here 4 years, whether comparing them to Canadian-bom, 
English-speaking students or to other ESL students. Rating the achievement of ESL 
students who had been in Canada for 1.5 to 2 years appeared to present the greatest 
challenge for teachers. 

Parent Interview Results 

This part of the investigation provided background information about the ESL 
group. Approximately 95% of students participating in this study attended school 
prior to coming to Canada, the majority on a regular basis and for a minimum of 
four hours a day. Approximately half had studied at least some English, either at 
school or outside of school, prior to coming to Canada. 

Approximately two-thirds of students came from monolingual homes. After living 
in Canada for 5 to 6 years, this number decreased to approximately 20%. The data 
suggest that it takes approximately two years for single language families to begin to 
introduce a second language into their homes. After six years, 20% of families 
remain monolingual, while approximately 24% of student homes report that 
English is their main language. 

Most parents (82%) expressed satisfaction with their children's progress in learning 
English. It would appear that after two years in Canada, English begins to take over 
as the dominant language of ESL students and after four years more than half are 
seen by their parents to be more fluent in English than in their first language. 
However, even after 6 years in Canada, it would appear that English is not yet the 
most fluent language for more than a quarter of students surveyed. 

An attempt was made to determine which background variables had the greatest 
influence on student achievement. Findings suggested that gender is an important 
variable influencing spontaneous writing (with females outperforming males), that 
the educational level of the female parent is an important variable influencing 
aspects of expressive and receptive language, and that visual reasoning ability is an 
important variable influencing aspects of writing mechanics (capitalization and 
punctuation) and reading comprehension. These results must be interpreted with 
caution since the interaction among the variables has not yet been studied. Further 
analysis of variable interaction is suggested for the future. 

Conclusions 

This study focused on 12 year old ESL students whose length of residence in their 
new country varied from six months through six years. Most were schooled in their 
native countries, many were exposed to English to some degree before emigrating to 
Canada, and as a group, their parents were reasonably well educated. The group 
reflected the immigration pattern prevalent in North York at the time of the study. 



Based on the ESL literature and on the findings of this study, there is strong 
evidence to suggest that the academic/linguistic development of ESL students 
follows a distinct pattern. It requires years for ESL students to approach native 
English speakers' norms in a variety of areas; and it appears that, even after six years, 
full comparability may not be achieved. With this in mind, it would seem prudent 
to develop separate achievement criteria for these students, based on their age and 
length of residence in Canada. 

Since data derived from this study suggest that it is indeed feasible to establish 
achievement test criteria for ESL students, based on their age and length of residence 
in their new country, it is recommended that steps be taken to develop such criteria 
in a comprehensive fashion. An expanded study would provide criteria applicable 
to ESL students representing a variety of linguistic backgrounds, age levels, and 
length of residence. Given the magnitude of this undertaking, participation of 
institutions and funders outside of the North York Board of Education would be 
needed, such as other school boards, universities, test publishers, and/or 
government ministries. 

Given that teachers seem to over-rate the English language competence of ESL 
students, particularly after they acquire everyday conversational skills, it is 
recommended that teachers be provided with instruction and resources to improve 
their assessment strategies and their ability to identify students at risk. Evidence 
suggests that teachers are more adept at identifying students at risk during their first 
6-17 months of residence than in the immediate period following. Consequently, it 
may prove advantageous to encourage. earlier identification and intervention than 
is currently the case for ESL students. 

As school boards introduce group testing as a tool for assessing student progress and 
curriculum needs, it is crucial that the English language and literacy development of 
ESL students be differentiated from those of Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students. Amalgamating test results creates a distorted statistical mean and is a 
disservice to both groups: a common standard for all students may reduce language- 
learning expectations for Canadian-born, English-speaking students, while placing 
unreasonable expectations on students learning English as a second language. Most 
important, paying specific attention to the achievement of newly-arrived students 
for at least six years after their arrival will provide information on which to base 
curriculum decisions, both for the entire group and for students at risk. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



The following abbreviations are used throughout this paper: 

Length of Residence: 

LOR - length of residence 

LORI - length of residence from 6 months through 11 months in host country 
LOR2 - length of residence from 12 months through 17 months in host country 
LOR3 - length of residence from 18 months through 23 months in host country 
L0R4 - length of residence from 24 months through 35 months in host country 
LOR5 - length of residence from 36 months through 47 months in host country 
LOR6 - length of residence from 48 months through 59 months in host country 
LOR7 - length of residence from 60 months through 71 months in host country 

Tests: 

PPVT-R - Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - Revised, Form L 
DTLA-2WO - Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude - 2, Word Opposites subtest 
MAC-0 RX - Maculaitis Assessment Program, Oral Expression subtest 
MAC-LC - Maculaitis Assessment Program, Listening Comprehension subtest 
DRP - Degrees of Reading Power, Form E-5 

TOWL-2TM - Test of Written Language - 2, Thematic Maturity subtest 
TOWL-2CV - Test of Written Language - 2, Contextual Vocabulary subtest 
TOWL-2SM - Test of Written Language - 2, Semantic Maturity subtest 
TOWL-2Tot - Test of Written Language - 2, Overall Score for Spontaneous Writing 

Other: 

LI - first or native language spoken by an individual 
L2 - second language spoken by an individual 
ESL - English as a second language 
BICS - basic interpersonal communication skills 
CALP - cognitive/academic language proficiency 
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INTRODUCTION 



A major challenge confronting assessors of English as a Second Language (ESL) students is that 
of differentiating early stages of "normal" second language acquisition from weaknesses 
resulting from non-ESL-related learning deficiencies. One response to this challenge has been 
the development of a body of literature describing, in fairly broad terms, the length of time it takes 
ESL students to achieve academic or linguistic parity with their native-born, English-speaking 
counterparts. A second response has been the development of a body of research addressing the 
diagnosis of learning deficiencies of ESL students, through such means as assessment of the 
student’s first language (LI) or examination of pragmatic language criteria (Damico, Oiler, and 
Storey, 1983). What seems to be lacking at this point, however, is an empirically derived 
statistical base that can serve as a starting point for determining whether, in fact, an ESL student 
is lagging sufficiently behind his/her peer group so as to constitute a cause for concern. Such a 
statistical base would seem useful for evaluating the four traditional areas of interest to educators: 
the oral language skills of speaking and listening and the academic skills of reading and 
writing. Not only could a comparative statistical base help identify the existence of a linguistic or 
academic lag, it could also help determine the magnitude of such a lag. The importance of this 
information is clear in terms of the school environment. There are implications for further 
diagnostic procedures, and ultimately, for programming, monitoring, and other intervention 
strategies. 

Currently there are a number of issues complicating the assessment of ESL students: 

(1) There appear to be an insufficient number of valid, reliable testing instruments designed 
specifically for the ESL population. Instruments designed for the English-speaking 
population are often inadequate, as their range of difficulty and established norms are 
inappropriate for ESL students. 

(2) In examining the possible cause(s) of an ESL student’s academic or linguistic lag, there are 
a variety of factors requiring investigation which are not normally associated with native 
speakers of English. In addition to exploring the usual complexity of non-ESL factors (e.g., 
cognitive and academic functioning, social/emotional adjustment, family 
background/dynamics, medical background, developmental history, possible learning 
disability), the investigator must also take into consideration the ESL student’s socio- 
linguistic history, migration history, past schooling experiences in native country, current 
home/school/community language, and motivation and attitude towards his/her new 
culture, new language, and new school. 

(3) Data associated with ESL linguistic/academic development are ordinarily either 
unavailable or expressed in such highly generalized terms as to render them useless. That 
is, while they may offer a global expectation for time needed to approach native English 
speakers’ norms, they fail to take into account two interacting variables: the age of the ESL 
students and the ESL students' length of residence (LOR) in the host country. For example, 
the question, ’’Where would you expect an ESL student to be functioning in reading 
comprehension after being in the host country for 18 months?” takes on a greater degree of 
refinement when it is put in the form, "Where would you expect a 12 year old ESL student to be 
functioning in reading comprehension, after being in the host country for 18 months?” In 
other words, age or grade norms alone are insufficient to describe expectations for ESL 
learners. To be more meaningful, such norms require LOR information, as the 
linguistic/academic expectation for an 8 year old in the host country for a period of 18 months 
may be quite different from the expectation for a 12 year old who has resided in the host 
country for 18 months. 
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The importance of issues (1) and (2) above are not to be minimized; it is acknowledged that any 
assessment of ESL students must take these factors into consideration, and such factors will be 
addressed in this paper . However, the present investigation primarily focuses on issue (3) above 
and is undertaken to determine the feasibility of developing test criteria for the purpose of 
describing "normal" ESL progress, based on age and LOR variables. The progress measured is to 
be in the areas of speaking, listening, reading, and writing, and there are to be two sets of norms 
for comparison purposes. One set of norms is to be standardized on Canadian-born, native 
speakers of English and is to reflect only the variable of age. The other set of norms is to be 
standardized on ESL students and is to reflect the variables of both age and LOR. The two sets of 
norms may serve multiple functions: 

(1) The norms may permit comparisons between ESL and native English-speaking students, of 
the same age, to help determine the relative strength of the ESL students. 

(2) The norms may permit comparisons among ESL students of the same age and same LOR, to 

help determine the relative strength of a student within his/her ESL peer group. The 
language proficiency ratings obtained in this manner, in speaking and listening, may be of 
particular value, as they supplement the diagnostician’s methodologies in detecting 
language-based (as opposed to ESL-based) disabilities. Currently, assessment of LI 
functioning seems to be the primary method of detecting a language-based deficiency. The 
validity of this approach has its roots in the interdependence of LI and L2 
cognitive/academic language proficiency, as demonstrated by Cummins (1980). However, 
there are numerous obstacles encountered in the LI testing approach: (a) Technically 

acceptable tests and norms in native languages are difficult to come by; (b) trained assessors 
in native languages are not readily accessible; (c) LI assessment results are most valid 
when students are assessed immediately upon their arrival in their host country, and the 
sheer number of immigrants in certain school districts renders this approach somewhat 
impractical; and (d) there are an insufficient number of trained English-speaking 
assessors who speak the languages of the dominant and ever-changing immigrant 
populations. Given these limitations, it becomes necessary for available English-speaking 
personnel to make maximum use of the tools at their disposal, and the norms developed in 
this project may provide one additional tool available to them. 

(At this point it would be useful to define the terms Cognitive/Academic Language 
Proficiency (CALP) and Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS), as introduced 
by Cummins and now used frequently in the literature. CALP refers to ’’the dimension of 
language proficiency which is strongly related to overall cognitive and academic skills." 
BICS refers to a more surface level of everyday communication skills (such as speaking and 
listening), which do not require as high a degree of cognitive functioning as CALP.) 

(3) The norms may reveal a better understanding of the ESL pattern of development. For 
instance, we may know that it takes an ESL student approximately five years to achieve a 
native English speaker’s level of reading comprehension, but we do not know the expected 
pattern of that development in chronological terms. Is the development over the five-year 
period evenly distributed year by year, or do particular years reflect varying degrees of 
progress toward the English-speakers’ norm? (Walberg, Hase, and Pinzur Rasher’s (1978) 
suggestion that language acquisition proceeds at a fast rate initially, and then slows down 
with time, can be looked at in greater detail.) 

As suggested above, the current study is undertaken to determine the feasibility of developing two- 
dimensional ESL norms, based on age and LOR. The study is limited in scope in that it focuses on 
only one age level and seven LOR groups. 



The age group selected for this study is that of 12 year olds (several Grades 6's, mostly Grade 7's, 
and some Grade 8's). Since LOR is being looked at over a 6 year period, it was felt that exposure to 
English could best be controlled by at least having the subjects in school full-time during the LOR 
intervals (6 months through 6 years) investigated. This would necessitate the subjects being at 
least in Grade 6, for at any lower grade level, the 6 year LOR period would cut into kindergarten (a 
half day's exposure to English) or pre-kindergarten (where there may not have been any exposure 
to English at all). Finally, 12 year old students were selected in this study over students who were 
13 and older because the literature suggests that students arriving in their host country, after the 
onset of adolescence, are at a disadvantage in the long-term (after 2-3 years), in their acquisition 
of basic interpersonal communication skills (Collier, 1989) Limiting the study to 12 year olds 
would avoid dependence upon students arriving in the adolescent stage of development. 

The LOR levels selected in this study are 6-to-ll months, 12-to-17 months, 18-to-23 months, 24-to-35 
months, 36-to-47 months, 48-to-59 months, and 60-to-71 months. An attempt is made to determine 
whether identifiable language/academic growth patterns emerge over the course of these seven 
LOR periods, and if so, the nature of these patterns. 

Additional objectives of this study are to examine background data contributing to ESL students' 
linguistic and academic success, and to look at teacher perceptions of ESL students' progress. 
Background information is derived from parents and guardians through structured telephone 
interviews, designed specifically for this research and conducted by trained interviewers in the 
parents' or guardians' native language whenever possible. Teacher perceptions are derived 
directly from Teacher Rating Scales, also developed specifically for this research. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



The literature on second language learning, as related to the variables of age and LOR, is diverse, 
complex, and sometimes contradictory. Few studies have examined these two variables in 
concert, and the studies that have looked at age and LOR together, do not appear to have done so in 
depth. There has also been a tendency to look at fairly broad age ranges as opposed to specific age 
levels. In order to make the available literature more comprehensible, an attempt is made in this 
review to break it down into four categories: age and academic development, age and language 
development, age and phonological development, and length of residence and second language 
learning. 

With respect to academic achievement, Rogers and Wright, in a Toronto Board of Education study 
(1969), found that ESL pupils, who began kindergarten with a performance deficit (as determined 
by teacher ratings and scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test), completely made up that 
deficit by Grade 3. 

Wright and Ramsey, also of the Toronto Board (1970), concluded that the older a student was (up to 
the age of 16 years) on his/her arrival in the host country, the more poorly that student performed, 
over a period of time, on tests of English language skills. Children who arrived at the age of 6 
years and under performed better than children who arrived at the age of 7 and over, on tests of 
academic achievement, and it was hypothesized that the age of 6 years was a "critical age" above 
which one could predict an academic handicap. For those children arriving in the host country at 
the age of 6 or younger, there appeared to be no relationship between their age on arrival and their 
performance. 

In Cummins' (1981) reassessment of the Toronto Board data, he pointed out that it took at least five 
years, on average, for new arrivals older than 6 years of age to approach grade norms in L2 CALP. 
He supported the Wright and Ramsey notion that there might in fact be a "critical age” on arrival, 
6-to-7 years, which had importance in terms of progression towards grade norms. Keeping LOR 
constant, Cummins (1980) found that 6-to-7 year olds made more rapid progress toward grade 
norms than 4-to-5 year olds and 8-to-9 year olds, although 8-to-9 year olds learned more in absolute 
terms. One of Cummins' conclusions was that older L2 learners, whose LI was better developed, 
would acquire L2 CALP, syntax, and morphology more rapidly than younger learners. 

Collier (1987 and 1989) published two papers investigating age on arrival and ultimate academic 
attainment. In her first study she concluded that 8-to-ll year olds (age on arrival) were the fastest 
achievers in comparison to other age groups studied. It took 8-to-ll year olds two-to-five years to 
reach the 50th percentile on U.S. national norms in reading, language arts, mathematics, science, 
and social studies. Five-to-seven year olds were found to be the second best performing age group, 
with their performance lagging approximately l-to-3 years behind the 8-to-ll year olds. Twelve- 
to-fifleen year olds comprised the slowest achieving age group and were estimated to reach grade 
norms approximately two-to-three years later than 8-to-ll year olds. Overall, Collier projected 
that it took all age groups 4-to-8 years to reach norms of native speakers. 

Collier's second paper, which synthesized previous research on L2 academic achievement, 
emphasized the role of LI CALP in the development of L2. She generalized that 8-to-12 year olds, 
with several years of LI schooling, were the most efficient acquirers of L2 school language. 
Adolescents achieved similarly, with the exception of pronunciation, which came somewhat more 
slowly. It took 8-to-12 year olds five-to-seven years to reach U.S. national norms in reading, 
social studies, and science, when they were schooled exclusively in L2 after their arrival. In math 
and language arts (subjects reflecting a lesser degree of CALP than reading, social studies, and 
science), 8-to-12 year olds achieved national norms more quickly, in approximately two years. 
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Younger arrivals, with no previous LI schooling, took longer to reach national norms in reading, 
social studies, and science, possibly seven-to-ten years, or never. Adolescents, with or without LI 
academic backgrounds, and not able to work in LI while acquiring L2, were said to not have 
enough time to make up lost years and to possibly never catch up to native-speaking age peers. 
Continued cognitive development in LI, through the age of 12, was seen as being a crucial factor for 
future academic growth in pre-pubertal and early pubertal arrivals. 

Cummins et al (1984) conducted a study demonstrating the validity of the interdependence 
hypothesis, which stated that LI and L2 proficiency were interdependent and manifestations of a 
common underlying dimension. In the course of their investigation with Japanese and 
Vietnamese school-age immigrants to English-speaking Canada, it was shown that older 
immigrant students, whose LI proficiency was better established at the time of their exposure to L2, 
made more rapid progress in acquiring academic aspects of L2 than younger immigrant students. 
It was also shown that older immigrant students maintained and developed their LI more 
adequately than students who immigrated at younger ages. 

Ekstrand (1975) worked with about 2,200 immigrant children in Sweden, aged 7 to 17. He found 
reading comprehension, dictation, and written production, as well as other L2 variables, to 
improve with age. He rejected the notion that the optimum time to learn a language was during 
pre-puberty, and as he put it, language learning ability grew “monotonously and almost linearly 
with age." Ekstrand’s results must be interpreted with caution, as the average length of residence 
in his study was less than one year. 

Ferris and Politzer (1981) compared English composition skills (including holistic evaluation, 
evaluation of grammatical errors, and evaluation of structural complexity) of two groups of 
Spanish-speaking, junior high students. One group was born and schooled (in Spanish) in 
Mexico, at least to the grade 3 level, before moving to the U.S. - and the other group was bom and 
schooled in English in the U.S. All students participating in the study were in grades 7 and 8, 
which meant that the Mexican-born students had attended schools in the U.S. for three to four 
years. Both the Mexican-born group and the U.S. -born group had similar socio-economic 
backgrounds. Results of the study indicated that, except for the U.S. -born group’s superior 
performance in the area of verb structure, there were no significant differences in composition 
skills between the two groups. The Mexican-born group did, however, surpass the U.S. -born group 
on measures of achievement motivation, interpersonal relations with teachers, and grades earned 
in English. Ferris and Politzer pointed out that, for bilingual children to succeed, lengthy 
exposure to the second language did not necessarily result in greater knowledge of that language. 
There was some support for previous investigators who suggested that pupils from linguistic 
minority groups were helped by education in their home language, while early immersion in the 
majority language did not necessarily lead to beneficial outcomes. 

Walberg et al (1978) concluded that there was no evidence for early age sensitivity in the learning 
of reading and writing and other L2 variables. For all ages studied, 6 to 18 years, acquisition 
proceeded quickly at first and then slowed down. LOR was found to be a more significant factor in 
reading, writing, and L2 acquisition than age. 

To summarize the results of the above studies, there are conflicting theories when one looks at the 
relationship between age and academic development. There is some evidence to suggest that 
younger children do better than older children; there is some evidence that older children do better 
than younger children; and there is some evidence that there are critical periods in children’s 
development, particularly in conjunction with previous LI learning, which allow them to 
outperform both younger and older children. A further theory suggests that there is little 
difference in academic learning, regardless of age. 
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Age and Language Development 



Oyama (1978) looked at listening comprehension scores of 60 male Italian immigrants, who were 

14 to 37 years of age and had moved to the United States when they were anywhere from 6 to 20 years 
of age. It was concluded that subjects who began to learn English before the age of 11 years 
performed better than the two older groups in the study and ultimately showed scores similar to 
native speakers of English. Subjects in the ll-to-15 year age-on-arrival group scored second best, 
and subjects in the 16-to-20 year age-on-arrival group earned the lowest scores of the three groups 
tested. 

Saville-Troike (1973) supported a "sooner the better" theory in learning a foreign language and 
suggested that starting such a process prior to the age of six was desirable, if at all possible. She 
supported this approach on neurological evidence but added that there were other important factors 
to take into consideration such as home language, school/community language, parent/teacher 
expectations, attitude, motivation, and "interference between language systems if the second is 
added before the first is completely developed (at about age ten)." 

Patkowski (1980) tested the hypothesis that learners exposed to a second language before the age of 

15 achieved higher syntactic proficiency in their new language than adult learners. Sixty-seven 
immigrants to the U.S., who represented at least fourteen different native languages, were tested 
for syntactic proficiency in English. They were also administered questionnaires to ascertain 
practice and instructional effects on their second language acquisition. Thirty-three of the 
subjects arrived in the U.S. before the age of 15, and thirty-four of the subjects arrived after the age 
of 15. All had lived in the U.S. at least five years, and their arrival ages ranged from 5 to 50 years. 
Most of the subjects were described as professional, upwardly mobile, highly educated, or in the 
process of continuing their education. The four major variables investigated in this study were 
age at beginning of second language acquisition, length of residence in the U.S., informal 
exposure to English, and formal instruction in English. It was found that the major variable 
accounting for syntactic proficiency was the age at which second language acquisition began, or 
the age at arrival. The subjects in the before-age- 15 group performed significantly better than 
subjects in the after-age- 15 group. The other variables looked at in the study were found to have 
little effect on syntactic proficiency. Patkowski concluded that there was support for the notion that 
there were age-related limitations on the ability to acquire full command of syntax in a second 
language. 

Seright (1985) examined the relationship between age and second language achievement of native 
speakers of Quebec French. The subjects, who were adult military personnel learning English in 
a short-term, intensive instructional setting, were divided into two age groups: 17-to-24 years of 
age and 25-to-41 years of age. Pretesting and post-testing procedures were used to measure gains 
in listening comprehension, and results suggested that, in adult L2 learners, the rate of 
achievement in listening comprehension varied inversely with age. 

Ervin-Tripp (1974) suggested that the prime period for learning syntax was from two to ten years of 
age. In working with children aged 4 to 9, the older children learned syntactic and morphological 
language features much faster than younger children. 

Ekstrand (1978) taught English to approximately 1000 Swedish children, ages 7 to 11, via 
mechanical audio-visual means. Following the teaching phase of the investigation, students were 
selected randomly for testing in the areas of English pronunciation and comprehension. When 
test results were plotted against age, there was a significant, almost linear increase in learning 
ability with increased age, for both pronunciation and comprehension. Ekstrand interpreted these 
results as support for a developmental theory of second language learning as opposed to an optimal 
age or critical period theory. One explanation for his findings was that "general cognitive 
development, second language learning, basic learning mechanisms, perception, imitation and 
social learning" all improved with age and were positively interrelated. Ekstrand speculated that 



the developmental growth pattern, with respect to second language learning, might be modified 
somewhat by an optimum learning period at the age of 4-to-5 years, and by plateaus occurring at 
the 6-to-7 year old period and some time before puberty. 

Asher and Price (1967) compared the listening comprehension of 8 year olds, 10 year olds, 14 year 
olds, and college adults aged 18 to 21 years. They did this by teaching simple Russian commands 
to English-speaking school children and college students over four separate sessions — and then 
by administering retention tests which required action responses. Results indicated that the 
adults were superior to the children of any age group, and that the youngest students (8 year olds) 
performed most poorly. The 10- and 14-year olds were described as intermediate between the 
adults and 8 year olds in their ability to understand simple Russian commands, after four 
controlled training sessions. Asher and Price pointed out that there might have been a selectivity 
factor operating in this study, as the college students were selected among the top one-third high 
school graduates in California. It was also pointed out, however, that the 8, 10, and 14 year olds who 
participated in the study had average IQ scores (as measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity) of 115, 113, and 114, respectively. Results of this study must be interpreted with caution, 
as the learning of listening skills took place more under laboratory conditions than under natural 
developmental conditions. 

Grinder et al (1962) conducted a study on 88 students who attended the University of Hawaii 
Elementary School and were taught Japanese as a second language. The students were distributed 
among grades 2, 3, and 4 and were instructed in Japanese by bilingual teachers employing an 
audio-lingual approach. Eighty-six 15-minute sessions were held with each class from October 
through May and, at the end of the school year, subjects were evaluated in terms of Japanese 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speech characteristics. Fourth grade subjects were rated 
significantly higher than second and third grade subjects in comprehension and on several 
speech characteristics, and it was suggested that older elementary-age children profited more 
from foreign language instruction than younger students. No significance was attached to other 
variables examined in the study, such as sex and ethnic background. 




Ramirez and Politzer (1978) administered Comprehension and Production (imitation) tasks to six 
groups of students. Four of these groups were comprised of kindergarten, grade 1, grade 3, and 
grade 5 students, all of whom had entered school at the kindergarten level as monolingual 
speakers of Spanish. Each of the two remaining groups was comprised of a combination of junior 
and senior high school students. One of these groups was made up of pupils (mostly Spanish- 
speaking) recently arrived in the U.S. who were in their first year of immersion in an English 
school program. The second junior-senior high school group had a similar background to the first 
group, but was already in its second year of schooling in the U.S. As expected, there was an obvious 
progression of improvement, in both comprehension and production, from kindergarten to grade 1 
to grade 3 to grade 5. Unexpectedly, however, there was almost no difference at all in performance 
between the first year and second year junior-senior high students, despite the latter group's 
having had some 12 months' more exposure to English. Both junior-senior high groups performed 
at approximately the same general level as the grade 3 students, who were in their fourth year of 
immersion into an English program. Grade 5 students scored better on both Comprehension and 
Production measures than either junior-senior high group. Both junior-senior high groups 
performed far better than the kindergarten group, whose exposure to English was roughly the same 
as the "first year" junior-senior high group; and both junior-senior high groups performed 
somewhat better than the grade 1 group, whose exposure to English was roughly equal to the "second 
year" junior-senior high group. Near significant differences favoring senior high over junior 
high students were also obtained on both Comprehension and Production measures. Ramirez and 
Politzer concluded that the high school age L2 learner showed superiority over the kindergarten 
beginner, likely a result of better memory and a more fully developed conceptual system. They 
noted that the "one year" high school subjects reached the level of grade 3 subjects in approximately 
half the time. They further noted that while kindergarten students tended to progress year after 
year, the high school students tended to level off after their first year. It was speculated that this 
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levelling off effect for adolescents might be attributed to artifacts in the instruments used in the 
testing. 

Fathman (1975) examined test results of 200 children, who ranged in age from 6 to 15 years and 
were learning English as a second language in the Washington, D.C. public schools. She found 
the ll-to-15 year age group to outperform the 6-to-10 year age group on an oral production test which 
measured aspects of morphology and syntax. Her findings suggested that the ability to learn 
certain aspects of a second language might be age related. 

The NFER French Project, carried out in England and Wales between 1964 and 1974, attempted to 
determine if it was educationally feasible and/or desirable to lower the age range of students 
(from 11 years to 8 years) who were being taught French. In Burstall’s (1975) summary evaluation 
of this project, she addressed the question of whether there was "an optimum age for foreign 
language learning." The findings of the NFER Project challenged the view that younger 
children were better equipped than older children to learn foreign languages, in term of their 
speed and efficiency. It was found that the older children (who started learning French at age 11) 
tended to learn French more efficiently than the younger ones (who started learning French at age 
8). By age 16, almost all differences between the two age groups disappeared, while there were 
slight differences favoring the younger group in terms of listening comprehension and attitude 
towards speaking French. 

Krashen (1979) postulated that adults proceeded through the early stages of syntactic and 
morphological development more quickly than children, and that older children proceeded 
through these same early stages more quickly than younger children (with time and exposure to 
the new language held constant). However, he went on to say that although adults and older 
children acquired L2 faster than younger children, younger children were usually superior in 
their ultimate attainment of their new language. Children were noted to surpass adults in syntax 
and morphology in approximately one year. 

In analyzing results of previous studies, Collier (1989) tended to support some of Krashen’s 
findings. She found that, upon initial exposure to a second language, older children and adults 
were faster acquirers of their new language than younger children; but in the long run, 
prepubertal children were the best learners of the basic L2 skills needed for interpersonal 
communication, as they surpassed adolescents and adults in 2-to-3 years. 

Hamayan et al (1977) conducted an elicited imitation study, which was perceived as a convenient 
way of measuring linguistic competence. The sentences to be repeated by the subjects consisted of 
seven different grammatical types, three of which were easy to repeat and four of which were 
difficult to repeat. A similar investigation had previously been conducted with 4-year old native 
speakers of English, and Hamayan et al wished to see if the same difficulties encountered by the 
English-speaking 4-year olds would be encountered by non-native speakers of English. For the 
Hamayan study, three groups of subjects were tested: twenty 8-year olds, twenty 11-year olds, and 
twenty college adults. All were native speakers of Arabic who were learning English as a second 
language while attending school in Beirut, Lebanon. The 8-year olds and 11-year olds had been 
studying English at school, on the average, for four and six years respectively; and the college 
students had been studying English for approximately seven years on average. Results indicated 
that the 8-year old group experienced grammatical structural difficulties similar to the English- 
speaking 4-year olds (from the previous research), but the college adults did not show the same 
differences in repeating the easy and more difficult grammatical structures. There was only a 
moderate difference found in the 11-year old group's ability to repeat the easy and more difficult 
grammatical structures. Hamayan et al concluded that the pattern of results represented a 
developmental difference in the ability of second language learners to repeat certain 
grammatical structures, and various theoretical reasons for this conclusion were offered. 
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Skutnabb-Kangas et al (1976) studied 687 Finnish children who migrated to Sweden, were in 
grades 1 through 9, and as a group, had a mean length of residence in Sweden of approximately 4 
1/2 years. Their findings suggested that children moving to their host country around the age of 10 
were in the best position to learn their new language, with the explanation being that their mother 
tongue had had time to stabilize. Children in the 6 to 8 year range were found to be in the least 
desirable age group, in terms moving to a new linguistic environment, while children under the 
age of 6 were also relegated to a high-risk category. 

Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle (1978a) concluded that older learners had an advantage over younger 
learners in rule-governed aspects of second language acquisition (Dutch), i.e., morphology and 
syntax. An exception to this was that teenagers tended to learn more rapidly than adults, although 
differences in ultimate levels of attainment diminished and disappeared with longer residence in 
Holland. 

As did Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle, Ekstrand (1975) also rejected the notion that the optimum age 
for learning a second language was before puberty. He found language learning ability to 
improve with age, as did intellectual functioning. Specifically, his results indicated that age was 
strongly related to the variables of pronunciation, dictation, listening comprehension, reading 
comprehension, and written production. An exception to his findings was that free oral production 
(describing the contents and happenings of three pictures) did not seem to be related to age. 
Subjects in this study were 2,200 immigrant children who attended Swedish schools and 
represented nine different grade levels. 

Genesee (1978) compared early instruction and late instruction in the learning of a second 
language at school. Early instruction was seen to have the advantage of providing extended 
opportunities for language learning in terms of time exposure and amount of instruction. Late 
instruction was seen to have the advantage in that older, more cognitively mature students tended 
to be more efficient learners. Advantages of both forms of instruction would tend to accrue to 
students beginning a second language early and then continuing that development into the higher 
grades. Genesee suggested that early instruction learners might ultimately attain higher levels 
of L2 proficiency than late instruction learners, provided their learning experiences were based 
on sound pedagogical principles. 

Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle (1978b) worked with two groups of subjects learning Dutch: a 
"beginners" group, who were just starting to learn their new language, and an "advanced" group, 
who had been living in Holland for at least 18 months. The subjects were placed into age 
groupings of 3-to-5 years, 6-to-7 years, 8-to-10 years, 12-to-15 years, and adult. They were tested 
three times, at four-and-a-half month intervals, and among the areas tested were auditory 
discrimination, morphology, sentence repetition, sentence translation, sentence judgment, 
receptive vocabulary, story comprehension, and storytelling. Results did not support the critical 
period hypothesis which held that second language acquisition would occur most rapidly before the 
age of puberty. The 12-to-15 year age group and the adult group made the fastest gains during the 
first few months of learning L2. By the end of the first year, however, the 8-to-10 year olds and the 
12-to-15 year olds had achieved the best control of Dutch, while the 3-to-5 year olds scored lowest on 
all tests. Subjects aged 6 to 15 were said to have essentially completed their acquisition of Dutch 
within one year's time. 




Walberg, Hase, and Pinzur Rasher (1978) investigated over 300 Japanese students who were 
studying English in the United States. The students ranged in age from 6 to 18 years and had lived 
in the U.S. for varying lengths of time. During the first year of the study, self-ratings were used to 
determine comfort, fluency, and ease levels, in Japanese and English, for the separate tasks of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Language use in the home was also rated. In the 
second year of the study, teacher ratings were used to determine English language competence 
with respect to reading, writing, vocabulary, and the expression of facts, concepts, and feelings. 
As other investigators had found, Walberg et al suggested that there was no evidence for early-age 
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sensitivity to language acquisition. For all ages, second language learning proceeded at a fast 
rate initially, but then the amount of gain tended to diminish with time. 

In looking at the question of optimal age for learning a second language, Stern (1976) examined 
the British NFER report, the Canadian Gillin Report, and the orientations of Penfield (early 
learning is better) and Burstall (later learning is better). He hypothesized that there might, in 
fact, be no optimum age for learning a second language at any time in life. Rather, modes of 
learning might differ at early and later ages, and each age of learning had its own particular 
advantages and disadvantages. Whether learning was effective might depend more on the 
conditions under which the learning occurred (e.g., motivation, attitudes, expectations, teaching 
methodology) than upon the age of the learner. This theoretical framework was largely an 
extension of Stern's (1967) earlier work in which he cited neurophysiological and psychological 
factors strengthening the argument for "the earlier the start the better" in second language 
learning; but even in this earlier work he pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of 
beginning a second language at different ages, and he also emphasized the importance of 
contextual factors. 

Ausubel (1964) questioned two notions about second language learning: (1) that children were 
superior to adults in their acquisition of a second language; and (2) that if children learned a 
second language through an audio-lingual approach, that approach must be the most effective way 
to learn a second language and would apply to adults as well. It was Ausubel's impression that 
adults could acquire a new language more readily than children and that there were certain 
features of the audio-lingual approach which were not compatible with effective learning processes 
in adults. These features included rote learning of phrases, inductive rather than deductive 
learning of grammatical rules, avoidance of the mediational role of the native language, 
presentation of the spoken form of the new language before the written form, and insistence on 
exposing learners to the "natural speed rendition” of the spoken language. Ausubel went on 
further to say that one could not compare the child's learning situation with that of the adult for a 
variety of reasons. He perceived children to receive more practice in their new language and to be 
more highly motivated and less self-conscious. He pointed out that children did better in 
acquiring an acceptable accent in their new language and that they possessed intellectual 
properties that were less differentiated than in adults; they were more adventuresome and less 
rigid in learning new tasks. Adults were depicted as having larger vocabularies than children, 
particularly where abstract concepts were concerned, and because of this, they merely had to learn 
new words or symbols rather than whole new concepts. Finally, it was pointed out that adults could 
make generalizations about rules of grammar better than children, who tended to discover such 
rules through repetition and were, therefore, less efficient in their learning of grammar rules. 
Ausubel noted that the word "adolescents" could be substituted for the word "adults" in his article 
in most contexts. 

Overall, in the investigation of age and language development, a variety of hypotheses have been 
put forward by different investigators. The majority have suggested that learning a language at 
an older age was advantageous, while others have suggested that learning a language at a 
younger age was advantageous. Some investigators have obtained mixed results, with no 
definitive patterns (older to younger or younger to older) emerging, while still others have 
concluded that each age has its own advantages and disadvantages, and that there may be no 
critically best time to learn a second language. There is some evidence to suggest that, while older 
children and adults learn a new language more quickly than younger children, younger children 
are the best learners of a new language in the long run. 
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Age and Phonological Development 

Asher and Garcia (1969) assessed 71 Cuban immigrants (ages 1 to 19 when entering the U.S.) on a 
task of sentence repetition in their second language, English. Results suggested that children 
entering the U.S. under 6 years of age had the highest probability (68%) of acquiring a near-native 
pronunciation of English, children 7-to-12 years of age had the second highest probability (41%), 
and children 13 years and older had the lowest probability (7%). 

In the Fathman (1975) study cited earlier in this paper, English pronunciation was evaluated in 
addition to morphology and syntax. Subjects in the 6-to-10 year age range received higher ratings 
in English pronunciation than subjects in the ll-to-15 year age range, and it was suggested that 
pre-teen children were more successful at learning the phonology of a language. 

Seliger et al (1975) used self-report interviews to determine L2 accents in American and Israeli 
adult immigrants. Subjects were divided into three categories based on their age on arrival in 
their host country: 9 years and under, 10-to-15 years, and 16 years and over. When statistics for 
English and Hebrew learners were combined, results indicated that, for the 9-and-under arrivals, 
most thought that their speech was similar to that of native speakers of their target language. For 
the 16-and-over arrivals, most felt that they still had a foreign accent. For the 10-to-15 year old 
arrivals, there was an approximately equal number of self-reports of accents versus no-accents. 
Seliger et al concluded that puberty may, in fact, be an important turning point in language 
learning ability, and that it was difficult to easily overcome foreign accents after puberty. 

Oyama (1976) worked with sixty Italian-born, adult, male immigrants who arrived in the United 
States between the ages of 6 and 20 years, had resided in the United States between 5 and 18 years, 
and were selected from "upper educational groups." The subjects were tested for degree of English 
accent, based on their reading of a short paragraph and their telling of a brief anecdote about an 
episode in their lives. It was found that when the subjects were divided into three age at arrival 
categories (6-to-10 years, ll-to-15 years, and 16-to-20 years) and two length of residence categories 
(5-to-ll years and 12-to-18 years), age at arrival was a strong predictor of degree of accent, while 
length of residence had very little effect. Immigrants arriving between the ages of 6 and 10 years 
showed less accent than immigrants arriving between the ages of 11 and 15 years, who in turn, 
showed less accent than immigrants arriving between the ages of 16 and 20. 

Ervin-Tripp (1974) worked with 31 English-speaking children, ages 4 to 9, who were attending 
school in Geneva, Switzerland, where French was the medium of instruction. Sentence imitation 
tasks were employed with the children who were 5 years of age and older, and findings suggested 
that, for most features of segmental phonology, the children above 7 years of age learned faster 
than the younger children. Ervin-Tripp advises that these results should be interpreted with 
caution since the number of children tested in the upper age groups of her study was fairly small. 
She also points out that, for most people, "the prime activation of phonology learning is in the first 
five years," and then re-activation of the phonological system takes place at 6 years of age with 
respect to reading. 

Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle (1977) negated the critical period hypothesis which stated that the 
pronunciation aspect of language acquisition developed more easily in pre-pubertal children than 
in post-pubertal children and adults. In their study they tested 136 subjects, ranging in age from 5 
to 31 years, who were speakers of British English living in Holland and learning Dutch. Testing 
was conducted under both laboratory and naturalistic conditions. In the laboratory condition, 
older groups showed better performance than younger groups right from the beginning of their 
exposure to their new language. In the naturalistic condition, results favored the older subjects 
initially, but the younger subjects began to show a general advantage after ten-to-eleven months of 
learning. 
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Ekstrand (1975) looked at 9 different grade levels of over 2,000 Swedish immigrants and 
concluded that pronunciation, along with a number of other L2 variables, improved with age. He 
rejected the theory that the optimal age to learn a new language was before puberty. 

Ekstrand (1978), in another study, worked with youngsters 7 to 11 years of age, under laboratory 
conditions. He found a linear increase in learning ability with increased age, for pronunciation 
as well as comprehension. 

Olson and Samuels (1973) tested the assumption that, under laboratory conditions, younger 
children could master the phonological system of a second language more easily than older 
children. Their subjects were divided into three groups: twenty 9 l/2-to-10 1/2 year olds 
(elementary level), twenty 14-to-15 year olds (junior high level), and twenty 18-to-26 year olds 
(college level). All of the subjects were native speakers of English and had no previous formal 
foreign language instruction. Each group received ten sessions (15 to 25 minutes in length) of 
instruction in German phoneme pronunciation, over a period of two weeks. Pre-test results 
showed no significant difference in pronunciation for the three separate age groups. Contrary to 
the investigators' initial assumptions, post-test results showed that both the junior high and college 
groups were significantly superior to the elementary school group in their pronunciation of 
German. There was no significant difference in pronunciation accuracy between the junior high 
group and the college group. 

In the Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle (1978b) study cited earlier in the “Age and Language 
Development” section of this literature review, pronunciation was also evaluated in the five groups 
of subjects ranging in age from 3 years to adult. Only marginal age differences, or no age 
differences at all, were found on tests reflecting control of the phonetic system. This result 
appeared to be at odds with both the earlier Snow/Hoefnagel-Hohle study and with other studies in 
the field. 

An overall impression of the literature on phonology and age is that the younger a child is on 
his/her arrival in a new country, the greater the likelihood that child will achieve a near native- 
like pronunciation of the new language. Studies contrary to this impression appeared to be either 
poorly controlled, were conducted under laboratory (as opposed to natural) conditions, or were in 
the minority. 

Length of Residence (LOR) and Second Language Learning 

Ekstrand (1975) found no significant relation between LOR and most of the language variables 
measured in his study (pronunciation, dictation, listening comprehension, reading 
comprehension, and written production). He did find the variable of free oral production (where 
the subject was required to describe the contents and happenings of three pictures) to be related, to 
some extent, to the LOR variable. It is to be noted that the mean LOR in Ekstrand's study was 10.5 
months, and only 8.3% of his sample had an LOR greater than two years. Therefore, his results 
would seem extremely tenuous in light of the currently held theory that second language learning 
takes anywhere from 4-to-8 years (or longer under certain circumstances) to reach the level of 
native-like speakers. 

Oyama's (1978) conclusions were similar to Ekstrand's in that the length of residence in her 
investigation was not found to be significantly related to scores earned on listening 
comprehension measures. Her findings must also be interpreted with caution, however, as the 
LOR of subjects in her study ranged from five years to twenty years; and given what is currently 
theorized about the length of time it takes to learn a second language, one would not expect her 
subjects to have made a great deal of progress in listening comprehension after their 5+ years of 
LOR. As Oyama herself stated, "People who had used English for shorter periods were not 
included (as subjects in this study), because it was the ultimate command of the language that was 
of interest, not the acquisition process itself." 
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A number of other investigators who focused on the 0-to-5 year LOR period, found LOR to be a 
significant factor in second language acquisition. Asher and Garcia (1969) noted that in all three 
of their groups of children studied, ranging in age from 7 to 19 years, each of the groups had the 
greatest chance of achieving a near-native pronunciation in English if they resided in their host 
country (the U.S.) for 5 years or longer. 

Walberg et al (1978) concluded from the sample of children in their study that acquisition of 
English, among Japanese-speaking immigrants, was more a function of LOR than of the age at 
which the child arrived in the host country. It was estimated that equal units of performance gain 
in L2 took place during the first 2 months LOR, the next 5 months, the following year, the next 2 
years, and the next 8 years. From this data, it could be shown that gains, the same size as, and 
following the initial gains, took increasingly longer to attain. It could also be shown that second 
language learning proceeded at a fast rate initially and then slowed down with time. According to 
student self-ratings in this same study, equal ease in reading English and Japanese occurred 
after 34 months of LOR; and according to teacher ratings, it took the Japanese students 42 months 
LOR to achieve the same level of reading proficiency as their average American classmates. It is 
to be noted that, in the Walberg et al study, student and teacher-ratings were used to determine L2 
progress, as opposed to direct assessment of the subjects. 

Cummins (1981) tended to support the findings of Walberg et al in that, when LOR was controlled, 
age of arrival appeared to have relatively little effect on the rapidity with which grade norms were 
approached by students in Grades 5, 7, and 9. LOR seemed to be the primary variable in 
contributing toward the students' approaching grade norms; and it was suggested that it took at 
least five years, on the average, for immigrant children arriving in the host country, after the age 
of 6, to approach grade norms in L2 CALP. 

Collier’s (1987) study examined the variables of age and LOR together. She concluded that 
students arriving in the host country between the ages of 8 and 11 were the fastest achievers, in 
terms of reaching the 50th percentile on national norms in reading, language arts, math, science, 
and social studies. It took this age group two-to-five years to reach this level. The 5-to-7 year olds 
were one-to-three years behind the 8-to-ll year old group, and the 12-to-15 year olds experienced the 
greatest difficulty, taking six-to-eight years to reach national grade level norms in areas of 
academic achievement, with the exception of math. 



Collier's (1989) second investigation, which synthesized previous research, looked at LOR in 
conjunction with the variables of age on arrival and LI history. Among her generalizations were: 
(1) When students are schooled in LI and L2, they take from four-to-seven years to reach national 
norms on standardized tests of reading, social studies, and science; (2) Immigrants arriving at 
ages 8-to-12, with at least two years of schooling in their home country, take five-to-seven years to 
reach average national norms for native speakers (in reading, social studies, and science), when 
schooled exclusively in L2 afler their arrival. Performance may reach national norms in as little 
as two years in math and language arts; (3) Young arrivals with no schooling in LI may take 
seven-to-ten years to reach average national norms of native speakers (in reading, social studies, 
and science), and it is possible that they may never reach such average norms at all; (4) 
Adolescent arrivals with no previous L2 schooling and who are not allowed to work in their LI 
while acquiring L2, do not have enough time left in high school to make up their lost years of 
academic instruction. Without special help, these students may never reach average national 
norms for native speakers of English, regardless of the quality of their previous schooling in LI. 
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Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa (1976) found that an increase in second language skills, among 
Finnish immigrant children in Sweden, was clearly related to the length of time these children 
had spent in their adopted country. Correlations between LOR and L2 skills were lower for 
children in grades one and two than for children in grades three through six. It was hypothesized 
that these children tended to live in restricted Finnish-speaking environments prior to their 
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initial school attendance and contact with Swedish, and consequently, the LOR effect under these 
circumstances was reduced. Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa also noted that regression in the 
mother tongue proceeded more quickly than second language improvement among those who had 
resided in the host country for a considerable period of time. 

To summarize, studies addressing LOR and second language acquisition appear to be few and far 
between. Those studies which do exist generally examine LOR in a somewhat gross fashion or 
tend to require extreme caution in their interpretation due to their design. An impression is 
gained that, while LOR is an important variable to take into consideration in second language 
acquisition, it cannot be totally dissociated from age and LI factors in predicting L2 success. 
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PROCEDURE 



Overview 

12 year old ESL students were computer-selected for testing to determine the feasibility of 
establishing achievement test criteria based on their length of residence in Canada. Canadian 
born, 12 year old, native speakers of English were also computer-selected to serve as a control 
group. All students were tested in reading, writing, speaking, listening, and non-verbal 
reasoning — and testers and scorers underwent training to ensure uniformity of testing and 
scoring. All students were rated by their teachers in the areas of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, and teachers also provided information as to the amount of extra academic help being 
received by the students and the nature of such help. Parents/guardians of the students were 
interviewed by telephone (in their native language if possible), so that background information 
could be obtained on the ESL students — and finally, statistical information derived from the 
Board's mainframe computer, test scores, teacher ratings, and parent/guardian interview data, 
was analyzed. 

Subjects 

Subjects participating in this investigation were initially selected from the Board's mainframe 
computer by a specially designed computer program. Control group students were 12 years of age, 
born in Canada, and their primary language was English. Experimental group students 
(identified as ESL students for purposes of this study) were also 12 years of age, but they were born 
outside of Canada, their primary language was a language other than English, and they had 
resided in Canada anywhere from 6 months through 71 months (six years). For ESL students the 
computer identified their primary language, other languages in which the students were fluent, 
their country of birth, and their length of residence in Canada. Length of residence was further 
broken down into seven categories: 6-11 months, 12-17 months, 18-23 months, 24-35 months, 36-47 
months, 48-59 months, and 60-71 months. For all students, computer information was provided as 
to name, address, telephone number, student identification number, date of birth, sex, school 
attended, dwelling type, type of program in which student was enrolled (e.g., regular, special 
education, ESL, French Immersion), status in Canada (e.g., citizen, landed immigrant, student 
visa, refugee), and date of entry into the North York Board of Education. So that 
parents/guardians (with whom the student resided) could be contacted, their names were also 
included. 

Students who were designated by the Board as being in Special Education programs were 
eliminated from this study, as were students who were designated SESD (Standard English as a 
Second Dialect), as opposed to ESL. This left 773 ESL students and 1626 control students to draw 
from in the initial pool of names. Based on the resources available for this project, a goal of testing 
50 students in each of the eight categories (a total of 400 students drawn from the 7 LOR categories 
and one control group) was established. This number proved to be elusive for several reasons: (1) 
three of the LOR categories (6-11 months, 18-23 months, and 60-71 months) did not have 50 students 
in the initial pool; (2) some parents, whose children were selected to participate in the project, did 
not provide written consent for such participation; and (3) time limitations did not permit 
assessment of as many students as originally targeted. Despite not including as many students 
in the project as anticipated, sufficient numbers of students were assessed to make the project 
statistically viable, and the numbers of participating students are outlined below, by LOR 
category: 
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6-11 month LOR 24 students 

12-17 month LOR 53 students 

18-23 month LOR 38 students 

24-35 month LOR 46 students 

36-47 month LOR 50 students 

48-59 month LOR 45 students 

60-71 month LOR 29 students 

Control Group 43 students 

Total 328 students 

The above numbers were generated in the following way. ESL students were sorted by school and 
LOR. All middle schools and junior high schools (a total of 26 schools) in North York participated 
in the study. Parents/guardians of all students in the initial pool of names were asked for written 
consent for their children to participate. Of those consent forms returned, an attempt was made to 
test some children from each LOR category within each school. This was not always possible as 
some schools did not have student representation from certain LOR categories. In other schools, 
there may have been an overabundance of students to test in certain LOR categories. In these 
instances, a ceiling was placed on the number of students who could be tested, and students were 
selected randomly from the LOR groups in which there was a surplus of testing candidates 
available. For the control group, a list of 64 names was generated randomly from a computer. Of 
those control group students whose parents consented for participation, as many students as 
possible were tested. 

Some characteristics of the experimental group are described below: 

Age: 

All students were 12 years of age at the beginning of the testing period, which lasted three 
weeks. A small percentage of these students turned 13 years of age during the three week 
period of the testing. 

Sex: 

Female - 46.3% 

Male - 53.7% 

Grade: 

Grade 6 - 1.4% 

Grade 7- 83.0% 

Grade 8 - 15.6% 

Dwelling Type: 

Single detached - 
Semi-detached - 
Townhouse - 

Low-rise apartments - 5.6% 

High-rise apartments - 49.5% 

Apartments over stores - 1.1% 

Other- 0.7% 



28.1% 

5.6% 

9.5% 
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Primary Language: 



Amharic 


0.3% 


Persian/Farsi 


9.5% 


Arabic 


2.7% 


Polish 


0.9% 


Bengali 


0.3% 


Punjabi 


2.7% 


Cantonese - 


10.7% 


Romanian 


1.5% 


Chiu Chow 


0.3% 


Russian 


7.6% 


German 


0.3% 


Serbo-Croatian 


0.3% 


Greek 


0.3% 


Sinhalese 


0.3% 


Gujarati 


0.6% 


Somali 


1.5% 


Hebrew 


5.8% 


Spanish 


7% 


Hindi 


2.1% 


Tagalog/Pilipino 


0.3% 


Hungarian 


1.2% 


Tamil 


2.7% 


Italian 


0.3% 


Thai 


0.3% 


Japanese 


2.1% 


Turkish 


0.3% 


Khmer 


1.2% 


Twi 


1.5% 


Korean 


4.9% 


Urdu 


2.7% 


Lao 


0.9% 


Vietnamese 


5.8% 


Macedonian 


0.3% 


Other Chinese 


0.6% 


Mandarin 


4.9% 


Other African 


0.9% 


Pashto 


0.3% 


Other 


0.6% 



Secondary Language Other Than English: 

27 students, or approximately 9.3% of the experimental group, spoke a second language 
other than English. 

Country of Birth: 



Afghanistan 


1.2% 


Korea (North/South) 


4.6% 


Algeria 


0.3% 


Laos 


0.6% 


Argentina 


1.2% 


Lebanon 


0.6% 


Bangladesh 


0.3% 


Libya 


0.3% 


Cambodia 


0.9% 


Nicaragua 


0.6% 


Chile 


0.6% 


Pakistan 


2.4% 


China 


0.6% 


Paraguay 


0.3% 


Dominican Republic 


0.3% 


Peru 


0.3% 


Ecuador 


0.3% 


Philippines 


0.6% 


Egypt 


0.3% 


Poland 


0.9% 


El Salvador 


1.2% 


Romania 


1.8% 


Ethiopia 


0.9% 


Saudi Arabia 


0.3% 


Fiji 


0.6% 


Somalia 


1.2% 


France 


0.3% 


Spain 


0.3% 


Ghana 


1.5% 


Sri Lanka 


3.4% 


Greece 


0.3% 


Sudan 


0.3% 


Guatemala 


2.4% 


Syria 


0.3% 


Hong Kong 


10.1% 


Taiwan 


4.0% 


Hungary 


0.6% 


Thailand 


0.6% 


India 


4.9% 


Turkey 


0.3% 


Iran 


8.5% 


United States 


0.3% 


Iraq 


0.9% 


U.S.S.R. 


8.2% 


Israel 


5.2% 


Vietnam 


6.1% 


Italy 


0.3% 


Yugoslavia 


0.6% 


Japan 


2.1% 


Other African 


0.6% 


Jordan 


0.3% 


Other Asian 


0.3% 


Kenya 


0.6% 
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Status in Canada: 

Application for Landed Immigrant status has been made - 6% 

Canadian Citizen - 3% 

Landed Immigrant - 72% 

Minister's Permit - 2% 

Refugee Claimant (Temporary) - 12% 

Parent has a work permit - 5% 

Primary Person(s) With Whom Student Resides: 

Both Parents - 87% 

Mother - 11% 

Father - 1% 

Legal Guardian - 1% 

Some characteristics of the control group are described below: 

Age: 

All students were 12 years of age at the beginning of the testing period, which lasted three 
weeks. A small percentage of these students turned 13 years of age during the three week 
period of the testing. 

Sex: 

Female - 48.8% 

Male - 51.2% 

Grade: 

Grade 6 - 0% 

Grade 7 - 92.9% 

Grade 8 - 7. 1% 

Dwelling Type: 

Single detached - 
Semi-detached - 
Townhouse - 
Low-rise apartments - 
High-rise apartments - 
Apartments over stores 
Other - 

Primary Language: 

English - 100% 

Secondary Language: 

No students were fluent in any language other than English. 

Country of Birth and Status in Canada: 

All students were Canadian born and were Canadian citizens. 

Primary Person(s) With Whom Student Resides: 

Both Parents - 76.7% 

Mother - 16.3% 

Father - 4.7% 

Legal Guardian - 2.3% 



41.9% 
4.7% 
11 . 6 % 
9.3% 
32.6% 
- 0 % 
0% 
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Tests 



An exhaustive list of over one hundred tests, which measured speaking, listening, reading, 
and/or writing, was generated from the ESL literature. An attempt was then made to 
systematically scrutinize these tests by examining them first-hand when possible, and by cross- 
referencing their reviews by Buros (1978), Mitchell (1985), Conoley and Kramer (1989), Keyser and 
Sweetland (1984-88), and Alderson et al (1987). The tests were then evaluated on the following 
variables: favorability of reviews, technical data (validity and reliability), appropriateness for 
age level, broadness of scoring range to allow for adequate discrimination, time and ease of 
administration, time and ease of scoring, pragmatic component, a global score, individual versus 
group administration, availability (as some tests were out of print or could not be located), and 
appropriateness for ESL and control populations. Not any one test met all of the above criteria, 
however, the tests which were eventually selected met as many of the criteria as possible, with some 
subjective judgment ultimately being applied. Tests finally selected were the Maculaitis 
Assessment Program (Oral Expression and Listening Comprehension), Woodcock-Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (Passage Comprehension and Writing Samples), Test of Written Language 
- 2 (Spontaneous Writing, consisting of five subtests and one overall score), Degrees of Reading 
Power (Form E-5), Matrix Analogies Test (Short-Form), Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - 
Revised (Form L), and Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude - 2 (Word Opposites). A brief 
description of the structure of these tests is outlined below: 

Maculaitis Oral Expression 
(Administered individually in this project) 

Answering Questions - oral 
Asking Questions - oral 

Connected Discourse - oral description of pictorial sequence 

Maculaitis Listening Comprehension 
(Administered in group in this project) 

Answering Questions - multiple choice, answer sheet 
Comprehending Statements - multiple choice, answer sheet 
Comprehending Dialogues - multiple choice, answer sheet 

Woodcock-Johnson Passage Comprehension 
(Administered individually in this project) 

Pointing to a picture which coincides with words 
Completing sentences orally (cloze) after looking at a picture 
Completing sentences orally (cloze) based on preceding text 

Woodcock-Johnson Writing Samples 
(Administered individually in this project) 

Writing name ) 

Writing word which completes sentence } 

Writing sentences ) After cue words 

Writing sentences using designated words ) from examiner 

Writing descriptive sentences ) plus pictures 

Writing a second sentence that is missing from text } 
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Test of Written Language - 2 (Spontaneous Writing) 

(Administered in group in this project) 

Spontaneous writing to a picture 

Thematic Maturity - inclusion of specific criteria into one's story 
Contextual Vocabulary - number of different words used of seven or more letters 
Syntactic Maturity - number of words used correctly, in a grammatical sense 
Contextual Spelling - number of different words used that are spelled correctly 
Contextual Style - weighted credit awarded for each punctuation and capitalization rule 
applied correctly 

Overall Score - based on five subtests above X 



Degrees of Reading Power 
(Administered in group in this project) 

Multiple choice cloze procedure which measures a student's ability to process and 
understand nonfiction English prose passages written at different levels of difficulty 

Matrix Analogies Test -fShort-Eorm 
(Administered in group in this project) 

Measure of non-verbal ability through items involving pattern completion, reasoning by 
analogy, serial reasoning, and spatial visualization 

Peabodv Picture Vocabulary Test - Revised. Form L 
(Administered individually in this project) 

Measure of receptive vocabulary development - student selects one of four pictures which 
coincides best with stimulus word uttered by the examiner 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude - 2 (Word Opposites) 

(Administered individually in this project) 

Measures a highly complex vocabulary ability - student has to comprehend the meaning of 
a stimulus word uttered by the examiner and then respond orally with a word that means 
the exact opposite 



Some questions were raised about the suitability of specific test items, pictures, and instructions 
from the above-mentioned tests. With respect to test items, all remained as in the original tests 
with the exception of minor changes to two items on the Maculaitis. On one Maculaitis Oral 
Expression question, the term "record player" was changed to "tape recorder", as the original 
term was judged to be outdated, and the substitute term did not appear to change the meaning or the 
difficulty of the item. On one Maculaitis Listening Comprehension question, the term "sailor" 
was changed to "soldier". The term "sailor" was not felt to be as familiar in the Canadian 
lexicon as "soldier", and again the substitute term did not appear to affect the meaning or 
difficulty of the item. 



With respect to the appropriateness of pictures for the ESL population, two pictures, in particular, 
were of concern. One picture was the stimulus for writing a story on the TOWL-2, and the other 
pictures comprised a sequence of four pictorial stimuli, for telling an oral story, on the Maculaitis 
subtest of Oral Expression. To determine the appropriateness of these pictures for the ESL 
population, preliminary testing was conducted at one middle school in North York. Twelve 
students were administered the Spontaneous Writing section of the TOWL-2, and sixteen students 
were administered the Connected Discourse section of the Oral Expression subtest of the 
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Maculaitis. As a result of this preliminary testing, it was determined that not only were the ESL 
students able to respond appropriately to the pictures in question, but their responses to these 
pictures covered a sufficient range to discriminate among the various levels of ability in writing 
and oral expression. 

With respect to the suitability of test instructions for the ESL population, all instructions remained 
standard, with two exceptions. One exception applied to the TOWL-2, where the original 
instructions were subjectively judged to be too complicated for ESL students. Consequently, a 
substitute set of instructions was developed without changing the meaning or order of the original 
instructions. A second exception to standard instructions was in the form of a general principle 
adhered to by the examiners. Basically, this principle stated that, if a student had difficulty 
understanding standard instructions, such instructions could be modified by demonstration or 
further explanation, provided that such modification did not assist the student in answering 
specific test questions. 

Testing Procedures 

Examiners were instructed to take the time to establish rapport with students, to get them to feel at 
ease, before proceeding with the testing. Identifying information (name, birth date, grade, and 
length of residence in Canada) was confirmed whenever possible, and discrepancies were 
clarified through school records or parents/guardians. As indicated above, examiners were to 
ensure that students understood test instructions, and they were to modify such instructions when 
necessary. All aspects of scoring were double checked, including initial scoring of responses, 
calculation of raw scores, and transfer of scores to Summary Score Sheets. In group tests, groups 
generally consisted of five to eight students. In extenuating circumstances (dictated by numbers 
of students in a school or by absences), such groups were minimally smaller or larger. In group 
testing, students were positioned sufficiently apart, so as to avoid the temptation of looking at other 
students’ work. Also on group tests, which took from three quarters of an hour to one and three 
quarters hours (depending on the student’s LOR and the battery of tests administered), a ten 
minute break was taken after the first hour for those students affected. An individual test battery 
took from approximately twenty-five minutes to one hour, depending on the student’s LOR and the 
battery of tests administered. A breakdown of which tests were administered to which LOR groups 
is found in Appendix G, and along with these test listings are the estimated times of 
administration, as determined by the test publishers. The same order of tests was administered to 
each student within an LOR category. Only those students were tested whose parents/guardians 
provided written consent. Most of the testing took place in the three week period from November 4, 
1991, to November 22, 1991. A few tests were administered in the beginning of the week of 
November 25th, to tie up loose ends and to assess some students who were previously absent. 

Examiners 
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Five examiners conducted the testing in this project. All five had extensive experience in 
individual psychometric testing, while some had more experience in group testing than others. 
Each examiner was assigned from four to six schools and an approximately equal number of 
students to assess overall. All examiners attended a full day training/orientation session two 
weeks prior to the commencement of testing. During this orientation, they were provided with a 
project manual and were familiarized with tests, score sheets, and test and project procedures. 
This familiarization process continued on a self-directed basis for the two weeks leading up to the 
beginning of the testing. Prior to entering a school, each examiner contacted the school in 
advance to arrange for proper testing facilities and conditions, including rooms, furniture, and 
availability of students. Responsibilities of the examiners included not only individual and 
group testing, but scoring of tests (excluding the TOWL-2), transfer of test scores to Summary 
Score Sheets, and distribution and collection of Teacher Rating Scales within each of their 
assigned schools. On November 6, 1991, two days after the testing began, all examiners met to 
compare experiences and to iron out difficulties they might have encountered. 
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Scorers 



All tests were scored by the examiners, with the exception of the TOWL-2. This particular test 
requires time (29 minutes per test, as estimated by the test publisher) and expertise on the part of the 
scorer, and it was judged to be both more efficient and more proficient to have the TOWL-2's scored 
at one time by independent scorers. Two scorers were selected for this task. Each of the scorers 
was a graduate student at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and each one had a 
background in second language education and psycholinguistics. Prior to the actual scoring, a 
five hour orientation session was held for the two scorers, familiarizing them with TOWL-2 
scoring procedures. 

Teacher Rating Scale 

The Teacher Rating Scale was developed for this project with three purposes in mind: (1) as a 
validity check on test results; (2) as an instrument which might provide insight as to how teachers 
evaluate ESL and non-ESL students; and (3) as a check on whether ESL students at risk were 
receiving help consistent with their needs. 

Two similar Teacher Rating Scale forms were employed, one for the experimental ESL group 
(Appendix A) and one for the control group (Appendix B). For both the experimental group and the 
control group, teachers were asked to rate students, on a scale of 1 to 7, on four separate variables: 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. For the ESL experimental group, students were rated 
on these four variables two times, once in comparison to same-age ESL students with similar 
lengths of residence in Canada, and once in comparison to same-age, Canadian-born, English- 
speaking controls. For the Canadian-born control group, students were rated on the four variables 
only one time, in comparison to other same-age, Canadian-born, English-speaking students. The 
rating scale, with percentages, was described for teachers, with a score of 1 representing the lowest 
score, and a score of 7 representing the highest score. Definitions of speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing were provided, with the definitions closely approximating the descriptions offered in 
the corresponding published tests, which were administered to the students. 

In addition to rating students, teachers were asked to specify whether students were receiving 
academic support beyond that provided by the regular classroom teacher during normal school 
hours. If extra academic support was provided, teachers were then asked to specify the nature of 
such support and how many hours per week, to the nearest quarter hour, such support was being 
offered. 



The Teacher Rating Scale was filled out by the teacher primarily responsible for teaching the 
student English. In the case of students not enrolled in the ESL Program, this teacher was usually 
the regular classroom teacher, the English teacher, the Core teacher, or any combination of these 
teachers. In the case of students enrolled in the ESL Program, it was usually the ESL teacher who 
filled out the rating scale. Consultation between ESL teachers and non-ESL teachers was 
encouraged if questions arose in the rating of a student. A relatively small percentage of teachers 
claimed to be unable to rate ESL students in their English language development, as they had no 
standard for comparison in their previous teaching experience. Valid reasons for these claims 
were presented (such as new teachers who never taught ESL students before, teachers who never 
taught this age level before, and ex-French teachers who never taught English before), and 
consequently, not all students could be rated on the Teacher Rating Scale. 



Teachers were requested to complete Teacher Rating Scales at the same time student testing for 
this project was conducted in their schools. Testers, who were familiar with the Teacher Rating 
Scales, were available to teachers if questions arose or if clarification was needed. Not all 
Teacher Rating Scales were completed by the time testers moved on to other schools, and in these 
instances, follow-up was necessary to ensure that all clarifications requested by teachers were 
responded to and that all Teacher Rating Scales were handed in. 
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Parent Interview Form 



The Parent Interview Form (Appendix C) was developed for this project to serve three main 
functions: (1) to provide a check on identifying information previously supplied by students and 
the mainframe computer; (2) to provide descriptive data on ESL students in the North York Board 
of Education; and (3) to provide background information on the current sample of students, to help 
assess the relative importance of various background variables on student success. 

The ESL literature is replete with information describing how various background factors (pre- 
and post- host country) affect student success in second language acquisition. The Parent 
Interview Form was designed to investigate some of these factors and, in conjunction with test 
performance, determine their relative impact on English language development. In addition to 
providing general identifying information on students, the Parent Interview Form provided data 
in the following areas: school attendance prior to moving to Canada, exposure to English prior to 
moving to Canada, past and present home languages (for student and family), private tutoring in 
English in Canada, relative strength in native language expression (comparing current ability to 
when first arrived in Canada), parental satisfaction with student’s English language 
development, the existence of communication problems in the home resulting from students losing 
native language proficiency, parental concern about native language development, school 
attendance since moving to Canada, medical factors possibly interfering with English language 
acquisition, and parental levels of education. 

Interviewers and the Interview Process 

An attempt was made to provide as many parents/guardians as possible the option of being 
interviewed in their native language or in English. For this reason, interviewers had to be 
bilingual. Since it was not practical to engage and train bilingual interviewers from all 38 
languages represented in this study, interviewers were selected from the eighteen most frequently 
occurring native languages. Some of these interviewers spoke more than one language, in 
addition to English, and were able to interview parents/guardians in native languages not 
included in the original eighteen. Other interviewers attempted to interview parents/guardians, 
not included in the original eighteen languages, in English, and were largely successful using 
this approach. Overall, only five parents/guardians were not able to be interviewed, out of 291. 
Reasons for not being interviewed included refusal, telephone out of service, parent/guardian 
never available, and the family having moved between the time the student was tested and the time 
the interviewer attempted to contact the parent. 

All parent/guardian interviews were conducted by Multicultural Consultants, trained assessment 
translators, or interpreters. All interviewers had experience with the North York Board of 
Education in conducting interviews with parents of ESL children, and all interviewers attended a 
half-day training session to become familiar with interview procedures and with the Parent 
Interview Form itself. 




Parents/Guardians were all interviewed by telephone during the period extending from mid- 
December, 1991, to mid-February, 1992. Interviewers started each conversation by identifying 
themselves and the purpose of their call. They advised parents that the telephone contact was part 
of a research project conducted by the North York Board of Education. Parents were reminded that 
their children recently participated in the testing phase of the research, which was attempting to 
better understand how students from other countries learned English. Parents were then told that, 
in order to make the study more comprehensive, their cooperation in answering some background 
questions would be appreciated. The interview would then begin, and on average, last 
approximately twenty to thirty minutes. All responses were recorded in English. Most questions 
required objective answers, which lent themselves to computer coding. Ten questions, which were 
open-ended, were computer coded after all interviews were conducted. The final two questions of 
the interview gave both the interviewee and the interviewer the opportunity to offer open-ended 
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comments which they thought might be useful in further understanding the student’s English 
language development. 

Parent Permission Forms 

All students who took part in this study were required to have signed parental consent in order to 
participate. Since many of the ESL students came from homes where parents were unable to read 
or write English, an attempt was made to present the parents with forms in their native language, 
wherever practical. To achieve this goal, Parent Permission Forms were translated into the 
thirteen languages occurring most frequently in the North York Board of Education, prior to 
commencement of the study. ESL students, who represented these thirteen languages, were 
provided with forms written in English on one side, and in their native language on the other side. 
The signing of either side was acceptable. ESL students, who did not represent the thirteen 
languages occurring most frequently in North York, were provided with forms in English. 
Control students, who were born in Canada and whose first language was English, were provided 
with Parental Consent Forms in English, but these forms differed slightly in content from those 
developed for the experimental ESL students. (Copies of all Parent Permission Forms are found in 
Appendices D, E, and F.) 

Statistics 

All statistics compiled in this project (test scores, teacher ratings, and parent interview results) 
were data processed and statistically analyzed by the Measurement, Evaluation, and Computer 
Applications (MECA) Department at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. Specific 
statistical procedures that were employed are discussed in the appropriate sections of this paper. 
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RESULTS 



Test Results by Length of Residence 

This section of the study attempts to answer the following questions for each test administered: 

(1) What is the mean score for each LOR group and for the control group? 

(2) What is the standard deviation for each LOR group, for the control group, and for all groups 
combined? 

(3) How do the LOR mean scores compare to the English-speaking published test norm mean 
scores (for 12 1/2 year olds) and to the control group mean scores, where such comparisons 
(employing age equivalent scores and/or percentiles) are possible? 

(4) Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and of the 
control group? Such a determination is to be made by employing analysis of variance. 

(5) If there are significant differences among mean scores of the various groups, are these 
differences significant in terms of linearity, i.e., do the scores increase in a linear fashion 
from the LOR group with the shortest length of residence, to the LOR group with the longest 
length of residence, to the control group? Such a determination is derived from the analysis 
of variance. 



Peabodv Picture Vocabulary 


Test-Revised. 


Form L-M (Standard 


deviation for all groups 
arisons tol2 1/2 vear olds 


combined = 38.9) 

LOR/Control GrouD Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Test Norms and ComDi 


6-11 months 


51.0 


35.4 


4 yrs./6 mos. 


<lst %ile 


12-17 months 


57.4 


30.8 


5 yrs./Q mos. 


<lst %ile 


18-23 months 


61.7 


22.0 


5 yrs./4 mos. 


<lst %ile 


Control 


122.5 


11.4 


12 yrs./3 mos. 


46th %ile 


Test Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


123.5 




12 yrs./6 mos. 


50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
Yes, at the .000 level of significance. 



Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .000 level of significance? 
Woodcock-Johnson Passage Comprehension (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 20.2) 



LOR 

6-11 months 
12-17 months 
18-23 months 



Mean W Score 

478.3 

480.3 
480.2 



Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 



509.0 



S.D. Test Norms and Comparisons to !2 1/2 year olds 
27.9 -8 yrs./5 mos. ~6th %ile 

19.3 -8 yrs./7 mos. ~7th %ile 

16.1 -8 yrs./7mos. ~7th %ile 

~12 yrs./6 mos. ~50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
No 
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WnoHcock-Johnson Writing Samples (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 13.3) 



LQR Mean W Score 


S.D. Test Norm&und Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 


6-11 months 


488.8 


17.0 


-8 yrs./3 mos. -6th %ile 


12-17 months 


491.3 


12.4 


-8 yrs./7 mos. -10th %ile 


18-23 months 


488.6 


11.6 


-8 yrs./3 mos. -6th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


509.0 




-12 yrs./6 mos. -50th %ile 


Are there significant differences among the mean 


scores of each LOR group and the control group? 


No 








Detroit Test of Learning Aptitudes - 2. 


Word Onnosites (Standard deviation for all ctouds 


combined = 9.2) 








LOR/Control Groun Mean Raw -Score 


S.D. ' 


rest Norms and Comparisons to!2 1/2 year olds 


6-11 months 


17.9 


12.1 


-7 yrs./5 mos. 5th %ile 


12-17 months 


20.8 


9.2 


-7 yrs./6 mos. 5th %ile 


18-23 months 


20.0 


8.7 


-7 yrs./6 mos. 5th %ile 


24-35 months 


25.9 


8.3 


-8 yrs./6mos. 9th-16th %ile 


36-47 months 


27.1 


6.7 


-9 yrs./O mos. 16th %ile 


48-59 months 


28.7 


5.3 


-9 yrs./6 mos. 16th-25th %ile 


60-71 months 


26.6 


9.2 


-9 yrs./3 mos. 16th %ile 


Control 


34.0 


3.3 


-13 yrs./6 mos. 63rd %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


33.0 




-12 yrs./6 mos. 50th %ile 


Are there significant differences among the mean 


scores of each LOR group and the control group? 


Yes, at the .000 level of significance. 






Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .000 level of significance? 


Maculaitis Oral Expression 


(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 14.1) 


LOR/Control Grouu_ Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Test Norms and Comparisons to!2 1/2 year olds 


6-11 months 


46.96 


20.3 


] 


12-17 months 


49.77 


13.4 


] 


18-23 months 


48.26 


14.0 


] Not applicable, as there are no 


24-35 months 


59.91 


10.5 


] published norms for non-ESL 


36-47 months 


63.56 


9.2 


] students 


48-59 months 


65.71 


9.5 


] 


60-71 months 


61.48 


11.4 


] 


Control 


71.21 


4.0 


] 


Are there significant differences among the mean 


scores of each LOR group and the control group? 


Yes, at the .000 level of significance. 







Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .000 level of significance? 
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Matrix Analogies Test - Short Form (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 6.0) 



LOR/Control Group Mean Raw Score S.P. Test Norms and Comparisons to!2 1/2 year olds 



6-11 months 


23.22 


7.3 


10 yrs./4 mos. 


-30th %ile 


12-17 months 


23.33 


6.2 


10 yrs./5 mos. 


-31st %ile 


18-23 months 


22.11 


7.9 


9 yrs./ll mos. 


-22nd %ile 


24-35 months 


24.42 


5.8 


11 yrs./2 mos. 


-40th %ile 


36-47 months 


23.53 


6.4 


10 yrs./7 mos. 


-33rd %ile 


48-59 months 


23.70 


4.4 


10 yrs./8 mos. 


-35th %ile 


60-71 months 


24.38 


6.1 


11 yrs./l mo. 


-39th %ile 


Control 


24.86 


3.7 


11 yrs./7 mos. 


-43rd %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


-25.66 




12 yrs./6 mos. 


-50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
No, as one might predict, since the MAT-SF is a non-verbal test of visual reasoning and is not 
expected to be particularly sensitive to varying degrees of English language proficiency. 

Maculaitis Listening Comprehension (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 5.0) 



LOR/Control Groun 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D- 


Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 


6-11 months 


16.09 


6.0 


} 


12-17 months 


16.48 


5.9 


} 


18-23 months 


16.08 


4.9 


} 


24-35 months 


19.24 


4.1 


) Not applicable, as there are no 


36-47 months 


20.39 


4.1 


) published norms for non-ESL 


48-59 months 


20.50 


3.8 


] students 


60-71 months 


19.90 


4.9 


) 


Control 


21.67 


2.8 


) 


Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group' 
Yes, at the .000 level of significance. 



Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .000 level of significance? 
De grees of Reading Power - Form E (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 12.6) 



LOR/Control GrouD 


Mean Raw Score 


S-D- 


Test Norms and Comp 


arisons to Students. 






Fall. Gr. 7 




18-23 months 


18.09 


7.1 


-Late Gr. 3 


6th %ile 


24-35 months 


24.60 


12.3 


-Early Gr. 4 


12th %ile 


36-47 months 


25.00 


11.3 


-Early Gr. 4 


12th %ile 


48-59 months 


25.41 


10.7 


-Early Gr. 4 


13th %ile 


60-71 months 


30.72 


14.7 


-Early Gr. 5 


21st %ile 


Control 


37.49 


10.9 


-Late Gr. 6 


37th %ile 


Norms for Fall, Grade 7 -43.50 




-Early Gr. 7 


50th %ile 


Are there significant 
Yes, at the .000 level 


differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
of significance. 



Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .000 level of significance? 



TOWL-2 Thematic Maturity (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 2.5) 



LOR/Control GrouD 


Mean Raw Score 


SO. 


Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 


18-23 months 


4.26 


2.2 




-11th %ile 


24-35 months 


5.78 


2.4 




~32nd %ile 


36-47 months 


5.88 


2.7 




-34th %ile 


48-59 months 


6.16 


2.5 




~39th %ile 


60-71 months 


6.21 


2.8 




-40th %ile 


Control 


6.79 


2.1 




-47th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 7.00 






-50th %ile 


Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group 


Yes, at the .0009 level of significance. 








Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? 


Yes, at the .0003 level of significance? 


TOWL-2 Contextual Vocabulary (Standard deviation for all errouos combined = 5.3) 


LOR/Control Grout) 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 


18-23 months 


6.82 


4.1 




-23rd %ile 


24-35 months 


10.58 


4.8 




-44th %ile 


36-47 months 


9.61 


5.3 




-37th %ile 


48-59 months 


10.45 


5.9 




-43rd %ile 


60-71 months 


9.21 


4.3 




-37th %ile 


Control 


11.76 


5.5 




-50th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds -12.00 






-50th %ile 


Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group’ 


Yes, at the .0047 level of significance. 








Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? 


Yes, at the .0051 level of significance? 


TOWL-2 Svntactic Maturity (Standard deviation for all ctouds combined = 52.3) 


LOR/Control Groun 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 


18-23 months 


57.15 


38.4 




~16th %ile 


24-35 months 


93.71 


40.4 




~37th %ile 


36-47 months 


107.18 


60.5 




~50th %ile 


48-59 months 


97.57 


51.6 




~37th %ile 


60-71 months 


86.62 


50.0 




-3 7th %ile 


Control 


121.79 


49.3 




~50th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. 


olds -114.50 






~50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
Yes, at the .0000 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance? 
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TOWL-2 Contextual Spelling (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 49.9) 



LOR/Control Grout) 


Mean Raw Score 


SJL 


18-23 months 


98.74 


45.3 


24-35 months 


125.40 


35.6 


36-47 months 


133.53 


62.3 


48-59 months 


119.43 


49.4 


60-71 months 


112.38 


48.5 


Control 


130.86 


46.1 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. 


olds -141.50 





Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 
-25th %ile 
~37th-50th %ile 
~37th-50th %ile 
-37th-50th %ile 
-25th -3 7th %ile 
-50th %ile 
-50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
Yes, at the .0318 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? No. Significance is at the .2279 level. 
TOWL-2 Contextual Style (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 4.7) 

LOR/Control Group Mean Raw Score SJL Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 



18-23 months 


6.35 


3.7 


~50th %ile 


24-35 months 


8.04 


4.8 


~63rd %ile 


36-47 months 


7.20 


5.0 


~53rd %ile 


48-59 months 


6.23 


4.8 


-50th %ile 


60-71 months 


5.45 


3.7 


-43rd %ile 


Control 


7.33 


5.1 


-54th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


-6.50 




-50.0 %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
No. 

TOWL-2 Overall Score (Standard deviation for all groups combined = 11.7) 

LOR/Control Group Mean Stand. Score S.D. Test Norms and Comparisons to 12 1/2 year olds 



18-23 months 


37.53 


11.5 


-12th %ile 


24-35 months 


46.20 


9.6 


-37th %ile 


36-47 months 


45.82 


12.9 


-34th %ile 


48-59 months 


45.27 


11.9 


-33rd %ile 


60-71 months 


42.97 


11.3 


-25th %ile 


Control 


48.76 


10.4 


-44th %ile 


Norms for 12 1/2 yr. olds 


50.00 




-50th %ile 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group and the control group? 
Yes, at the .0018 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0122 level of significance? 
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Percentile Tables for Test Scores by Length of Residence 

A primary objective of this investigation was to determine the feasibility of developing test criteria 
for ESL students based on their age and length of residence in their new country. Judging from the 
range of scores obtained for each test, at each LOR level, and from the manner in which these 
scores were distributed over the various test ranges, it would appear that development of test 
criteria, as described above, is indeed feasible. Ranges and percentiles for scores for each test, at 
each LOR level, are reported below. It should be borne in mind that these statistics are tentative, as 
they are based on the limited sample of students participating in this study. 



For LORI (6-11 months) 





PPVT-R 


WJ-PC 


WJ-WS 




Raw Score 


W Score 


W Score 


Range 


7-131 


436-518 


459-517 


%ile 


10th 


9.4 


441.0 


467.0 


20th 


12.4 


441.0 


469.4 


30th 


16.0 


452.0 


mA 


40th 


36.2 


477.2 


484.4 


50th 


53.0 


487.0 


489.0 


60th 


64.6 


493.0 


498.0 


70th 


73.6 


497.8 


502.0 


80th 


78.6 


503.2 


502.8 


90th 


100.2 


513.6 


512.2 





DTLA-2WO 


Mac-ORX 


MAT-SF 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranee 


3-37 


3-73 


4-31 


%ile 


10th 


3.5 


8.4 


8.6 


20th 


4.0 


29.4 


17.8 


30th 


L5 


37.8 


23.0 


40th 


11.0 


48.0 


24.2 


50th 


20.0 


55.0 


25.0 


60th 


23.0 


55.8 


26.4 


70th 


28.0 


60.8 


27.0 


80th 


30.0 


62.6 


28.0 


90th 


34.0 


69.4 


31.0 
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Range 



MAC-LC 
Raw Score 



6-25 



%ile 



10th 


6.8 


20th 


9.8 


30th 


12.2 


40th 


13.6 


50th 


16.0 


60th 


19-0 


70th 


20.0 


80th 


22.2 


90th 


24.6 



For LOR2 (12-17 months) 

PPVT-R 
Raw Score 


WJ-PC 
W Score 


WJ-WS 
w Score 


Ranpe 


7-161 


441-524 


463-522 


%ile 


10th 


22.3 


452 


475.0 


20th 


29.2 


461 


479.0 


30th 


36.7 


473 


485.2 


40th 


45.2 


477 


490.0 


50th 


57.5 


484 


494.0 


60th 


61.8 


487 


498.0 


70th 


69.2 


490 


498.0 


80th 


83.0 


493 


498.0 


90th 


95.1 


505 


505.2 





DTLA-2WO 


Mac-ORX 


MAT-SF 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranee 


3-37 


7-74 


7-33 


%ile 


10th 


5.4 


33.8 


15.3 


20th 


12.0 


40.6 


18.0 


30th 


17.0 


43.2 


20.0 


40th 


19.0 


48.0 


22.0 


50th 


23.0 


52.0 


23.0 


60th 


25.0 


54 4 


26.0 


70th 


27.0 


58.0 


27.1 


80th 


29.0 


60.0 


29.4 


90th 


31.0 


65.2 


31.0 




MAC-LC 
Raw Score 



Range 


1-25 




MLe 


10th 


8.0 




20th 


10.6 


' 


30th 


13.0 




40th 


16.0 




50th 


17.5 




60th 


19.0 




70th 


20.0 




80th 


21.0 




90th 


24.7 





For LOR3 (18-23 months) 

PPVT-R 
Raw Score 


WJ-PC 
W Score 


WJ-WS 
W Score 


Ranpe 


16-108 


452-510 


467-509 




10th 


34.2 


455.2 


471.8 


20th 


42.6 


466.0 


479.0 


30th 


48*2 




482.8 


40th 


57.2 


473.8 


484.4 


50th 


60.0 


480.0 


489.0 


60th 


65.8 


486.0 


492.0 


70th 


73.0 


493.0 


494.6 


80th 


82.8 


493.0 


499.6 


90th 


94.0 


502.6 


506.0 





DTLA-2WO 


Mac-ORX 


MAT-SF 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ran^e 


0-33 


2-70 


0-32 


%i1e 


10th 


5.0 


28.8 


8.8 


20th 


11.0 


38.6 


12.0 


30th 


14.0 


45.4 


20.2 


40th 


21.6 


48.0 


22.2 


50th 


23.0 


51.0 


24.0 


60th 


24.0 


52.0 


25.8 


70th 


25.3 


54.6 


27.6 


80th 


28.0 


58.2 


29.4 


90th 


29.1 


65.2 


31.0 
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MAC-LC 


DRP 


TQWL-2TM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


5-25 


6-34 


0-10 


%i1e 


10th 


9.0 


9.6 


1.0 


20th 


10.6 


12.0 


3.0 


30th 


14.0 


13.8 


2*5 


40th 


15.0 


16.0 


4.0 


50th 


16.0 


18.0 


4.5 


60th 


18.0 


19.0 


5*5 


70th 


19.6 


19.0 


5.0 


80th 


20.4 


24.6 


6.0 


90th 


22.0 


29.4 


7.0 





TQWL-2CV 


TOWL-2SM 


TOWL-2CSd 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Range 


0-17 


0-146 


13-214 


%i1e 


10th 


1.5 


4.5 


54.6 


20th 


3.0 


22.0 


61.8 


30th 


4*5 


36.5 


72.8 


40th 


6.0 


44.0 


87.6 


50th 


6.5 


52.0 


101.0 


60th 


5*5 


63.0 


108.4 


70th 


9.0 


80.0 


123.6 


80th 


10.0 


83.0 


130.8 


90th 


12.0 


117.5 


165.4 





TOWL-2CSt 


TOWL-2Tot 




Raw Score 


Standard Score 


Ranpe 


0-14 


10-71 


%i1e 


10th 


1.5 


25.0 


20th 


2.0 


29.0 


30th 


4*5 


33 5 


40th 


5.0 


38.0 


50th 


6.0 


40.0 


60th 


1*5 


41.0 


70th 


8.0 


44.0 


80th 


10.0 


48.0 


90th 


12.0 


54.5 



o 
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For LOR4 (24-35 months) 





DTLA-2WO 


Mac-QEX 


MAT-SF 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ran^re 


2-40 


34-74 


5-33 


%i1e 


10th 


14.8 


43.4 


17.6 


20th 


19.2 


49.0 


22.0 


30th 


23.1 


53.1 


22.8 


40th 


25.8 


60.0 


23.4 


50th 


28.0 


63.5 


25.0 


60th 


29.0 


67.0 


27.0 


70th 


31.0 


67.0 


28.0 


80th 


33.0 


68.6 


29.0 


90th 


34.0 


70.3 


30.0 





MAC-LC 


DRP 


TOWL-2TM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ran^e 


10-25 


6-55 


1-13 


%i1e 


10th 


13.0 


9.0 


2.0 


20th 


15.0 


14.0 


4.0 


30th 


18.0 


18.2 


5.0 


40th 


19.0 


20.6 


5.0 


50th 


20.0 


22.0 


6.0 


60th 


21.0 


23.8 


fLfi 


70th 


22.2 


27.8 


7.0 


80th 


23.0 


36.0 


8.0 


90th 


23.8 


44.0 


8.4 





TQWL-2CV 


TOWL-2SM 


TOWL-2CSP 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


2-24 


13-177 


52-205 


%ite 


10th 


5.0 


28.8 


80.6 


20th 


5.0 


58.6 


92.6 


30th 


M 


78.6 


102.6 


40th 


9.0 


86.4 


111.0 


50th 


10.0 


95.0 


124.0 


60th 


11.6 


104.6 


133.6 


70th 


13.0 


114.4 


150.6 


80th 


14.0 


127.8 


156.8 


90th 


16.4 


147.8 


177.4 




T0WL-2CSt 
Raw Score 



TQWL-2Tot 
Standard Score 



Range 


1-20 


22-65 




%ilfi 


10th 


2.0 


30.8 




20th 


2.4 


37.2 




30th 


JLS 


42.0 




40th 


6.0 


45.8 




50th 


7.0 


49.0 




60th 


2*2 


50.0 




70th 


10.0 


51.2 




80th 


13.6 


52.8 




90th 


15.0 


57.4 





For LOR5 (36-47 months) 

DTLA-2WO 
Raw Score 


Mac-ORX 
Raw Score 


MAT-SF 
Raw Score 


Range 


5-40 


34-74 


9-32 


%ile 


10th 


17.2 


49.1 


14.0 


20th 


22.2 


59.0 


16.0 


30th 


250 


61.3 


19.0 


40th 


27.0 


64.0 


22.0 


50th 


28.0 


66.0 


25.0 


60th 


28.0 


67.6 


27.0 


70th 


30.0 


69.7 


29.0 


80th 


33.0 


70.8 


30.0 


90th 


34.0 


73.0 


31.0 





MAC-LC 


DRP 


TOWL-2TM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Range 


9-25 


6-60 


0-12 


%ile 


10th 


13.0 


11.9 


2.0 


20th 


17.0 


15.8 


3.0 


30th 


19-0 


18.0 




40th 


21.0 


20.6 


6.0 


50th 


22.0 


22.0 


6.0 


60th 


23.0 


26.4 


2*2 


70th 


23.0 


29.3 


7.0 


80th 


23.0 


34.0 


8.0 


90th 


25.0 


41.2 


9.0 
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TQWL-2CV 


TOWL-2SM 


TOWL-2CSP 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Range 


0-25 


0-293 


5-306 


%ile 


10th 


4.0 


40.0 


50.0 


20th 


5.0 


63.0 


83.0 


30th 


m 


73.0 


94.0 


40th 


8.0 


86.0 


116.0 


50th 


9.0 


100.0 


127.0 


60th 


10.0 


116.0 


141.0 


70th 


11.0 


126.0 


166.0 


80th 


12.0 


154.0 


189.0 


90th 


18.0 


194.0 


217.0 





TOWLCSt 


TOWL-2Tot 




Raw Score 


Standard Score 


Range 


0-21 


10-76 


%ile 


10th 


2.0 


28.0 


20th 


4.0 


40.0 


30th 




43.0 


40th 


4.0 


44.0 


50th 


7.0 


45.0 


60th 


M 


48.0 


70th 


9.0 


53.0 


80th 


11.0 


55.0 


90th 


14.0 


61.0 



For LOR6 (48-59 months) 

DTLA-2WO 
Raw Score 


Mac-ORX 
Raw Score 


MAT-SF 
Raw Score 


Ran§re 


14-39 


32-74 


14-33 


%ile 


10th 


21.0 


48.6 


17.5 


20th 


24.0 


60.2 


20.0 


30th 


26.0 


65.0 


22 0 


40th 


28.0 


67.4 


23.0 


50th 


29.0 


69.0 


23.5 


60th 


31.0 


71.0 


24.0 


70th 


32.0 


72.0 


27.0 


80th 


33.8 


72.0 


28.0 


90th 


34.4 


73.0 


29.0 
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MAC-LC 


DRP 


TOWL-2TM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


10-25 


6-52 


1-11 


%ile 


10th 


15.0 


14.0 


3.0 


20th 


16.0 


15.0 


4.0 


30th 


19.0 


18.0 


5.0 


40th 


20.0 


22.0 


6.0 


50th 


22.0 


23.5 


6.0 


60th 


23.0 


29.0 


1A 2 


70th 


23.0 


31.0 


7.5 


80th 


23.0 


35.0 


8.0 


90th 


24.5 


41.0 


9.5 





TOWL-2CV 


TOWL-2SM 


TOWL-2CSP 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


1-26 


18-226 


44-246 


%ile 


10th 


3.5 


42.0 


67.0 


20th 


6.0 


54.0 


74.0 


30th 


1*5 


65.5 


88.0 


40th 


9.0 


76.0 


100.0 


50th 


9.0 


87.5 


112.0 


60th 


mo 


93.0 


119.0 


70th 


12.0 


115.0 


133.5 


80th 


15.0 


130.0 


146.0 


90th 


22.0 


198.0 


210.5 





TOWL-2CSt 


TOWL-2Tot 




Raw Score 


Standard Score 


Ranpe 


2-22 


20-73 


%ile 


10th 


2.0 


31.5 


20th 


2.0 


36.0 


30th 




38.0 


40th 


4.0 


41.0 


50th 


4.0 


43.0 


60th 




46.0 


70th 


7.0 


52.0 


80th 


9.0 


54.0 


90th 


13.5 


65.0 




50 
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For LOR7 (60-71 months) 





DTLA-2WO 


Mac-ORX 


MAT-SF 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ran^e 


6-39 


36-74 


6-32 


%i1e 


10th 


11.0 


44.0 


17.0 


20th 


17.0 


47.0 


21.0 


30th 


24.0 


56.0 


22.0 


40th 


26.0 


63.0 


25.0 


50th 


31.0 


65.0 


25.0 


60th 


31.0 


68.0 


26.0 


70th 


33.0 


70.0 


28.0 


80th 


34.0 


72.0 


29.0 


90th 


37.0 


74.0 


32.0 





MAC-LC 


DRP 


TOWL-2TM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


5-25 


6-60 


0-11 


%ile 


10th 


12.0 


10.0 


3.0 


20th 


17.0 


17.0 


3.0 


30th 


18.0 


19.0 


4J1 


40th 


21.0 


26.0 


5.0 


50th 


21.0 


30.0 


6.0 


60th 


22.0 


32.0 


U 1 


70th 


23.0 


37.0 


9.0 


80th 


24.0 


45.0 


9.0 


90th 


25.0 


52.0 


10.0 





TQWL-2CV 


TQWL-2SM 


TOWL-2CSd 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Range 


0-18 


3-216 


13-233 


%i1e 


10th 


4.0 


26.0 


42.0 


20th 


5.0 


37.0 


73.0 


30th 


m 


49.0 


95.0 


40th 


8.0 


70.0 


99.0 


50th 


9.0 


83.0 


112.0 


60th 


11.0 


110.0 


120.0 


70th 


11.0 


116.0 


131.0 


80th 


13.0 


131.0 


149.0 


90th 


16.0 


148.0 


184.0 
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T0WL-2CSt TOWL-2Tot 





Raw Score 


Standard Score 


Ran^e 


0-14 


10-67 


%ile 


10th 


2.0 


27.0 


20th 


2.0 


38.0 


30th 


2*2 


40.0 


40th 


4.0 


41.0 


50th 


5.0 


44.0 


60th 




45.0 


70th 


7.0 


48.0 


80th 


7.0 


50.0 


90th 


13.0 


54.0 



Control Group 




PPVT-R 


DTLA-2WO 


MAC-QRX 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw -Score 


Ranpe 


103-150 


23-40 


56-74 


%ile 


10th 


108.8 


30.0 


64.8 


20th 


110.8 


31.0 


69.8 


30th 


116.2 


32*2 


72.0 


40th 


119.0 


33.6 


72.0 


50th 


123.0 


34.0 


73.0 


60th 


125.4 


35.0 


73.0 


70th 


128.8 


36.0 


73.0 


80th 


131.0 


37.0 


74.0 


90th 


138.2 


38.0 


74.0 





MAT-SF 


MAC-LC 


DRP 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Ranpe 


12-31 


15-25 


15-60 


%ite 


10th 


21.0 


17.0 


24.2 


20th 


21.6 


18.6 


26.0 


30th 


23.0 


21.0 


31.2 


40th 


24.0 


21.0 


34.8 


50th 


25.0 


22.0 


36.0 


60th 


26.8 


23.0 


40.0 


70th 


28.0 


23.1 


45.4 


80th 


28.4 


24.4 


47.6 


90th 


29.0 


25.0 


53.0 
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52 





TOWL-2TM 


TOWL-2CV 


TOWL-2SM 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Range 


3-11 


3-34 


16-227 


%i1e 


10th 


3.3 


4.6 


38.4 


20th 


5.0 


7.6 


88.6 


30th 


QJ1 


<LG 


100-6 


40th 


6.0 


10.0 


114.8 


50th 


7.0 


11.0 


130.0 


60th 


LQ 


12.0 


140.8 


70th 


8.0 


13.1 


152.2 


80th 


8.4 


16.0 


155.4 


90th 


9.0 


17.7 


176.0 





TOWL-2CSP 


TOWL-2CSt 


TOWL-2Tot 




Raw Score 


Raw Score 


Standard Score 


Range 


43-229 


1-24 


23-64 


%i1e 


10th 


56.6 


2.0 


33.9 


20th 


96.0 


4.0 


40.6 


30th 


101-0 


4 JJ 


44.9 


40th 


121.8 


5.0 


47.0 


50th 


139.5 


6.0 


50.0 


60th 


146.6 




52.0 


70th 


154.0 


8.1 


55.1 


80th 


162.4 


11.4 


59.0 


90th 


185.4 


14.7 


61.7 
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Teacher Rating Scale Results by Length of Residence 
Comparisons to Native-Born. English-Speaking Canadians 



This section of the study attempts to answer the following questions for the teacher ratings of 

speaking, listening, reading, and writing: 

(1) What is the mean teacher rating for each LOR period and for the control group? 

(2) What is the standard deviation for each LOR group, for the control group, and for all groups 
combined? 

(3) Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group and of 
the control group? Such a determination is to be made by employing analysis of variance. 

(4) If there are significant differences among mean teacher ratings of the various groups, are 
these differences significant in terms of linearity, i.e., do the teacher ratings increase in a 
linear fashion from the LOR group with the shortest length of residence, to the LOR group 
with the longest length of residence, to the control group? Such a determination is derived 
from the analysis of variance. 

(5) During which LOR period, if any, do ESL students appear to "catch up" to native-born 
Canadians in speaking, listening, reading, and writing, based on teacher ratings? 

Speaking in comparison to native-born Canadians 

(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 1.4) 



LOR/Conlrol Grouo 


Mean 


S.D- 


6-11 months 


3.43 


1.8 


12-17 months 


3.35 


1.4 


18-23 months 


2.95 


0.9 


24-35 months 


4.04 


1.4 


36-47 months 


4.31 


1.3 


48-59 months 


4.41 


1.2 


60-71 months 


4.39 


1.1 


Control 


4.88 


1.0 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group and the 
control group? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance? 

During which LOR period, if any, do ESL students appear to "catch up" to native-born Canadians 
in speaking, based on teacher ratings? If a rating of 4.0 were considered average on the Teacher 
Rating Scale, catch-up to average would occur at LOR4, the 24-35 month period. However, since 
teachers tended to rate controls, as a group, somewhat above average (a rating of 4.88), ESL catch- 
up to this rating did not seem to occur, even after six years. 
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Listening in comparison to native-born Canadians 



(Standard deviation for all groups combined =1.5) 



LOR/Control Grouo 


Mean 


S.D 


6-11 months 


3.83 


2.0 


12-17 months 


3.94 


1.5 


18-23 months 


3.66 


1.4 


24-35 months 


4.41 


1.4 


36-47 months 


4.49 


1.6 


48-59 months 


4.55 


1.2 


60-71 months 


4.39 


1.3 


Control 


4.65 


1.0 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group and the 
control group? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance? 

During which LOR period, if any, do ESL students appear to "catch up" to native-born Canadians 
in listening, based on teacher ratings? If a rating of 4.0 were considered average on the Teacher 
Rating Scale, catch-up to average would occur at LOR4, the 24-35 month period. However, since 
teachers tended to rate controls, as a group, somewhat above average (a rating of 4.65), ESL catch- 
up to this rating did not seem to occur, even after six years. 

Reading in comparison to native-bQrn_Canadians 

(Standard deviation for all groups combined =1.6) 



LOR/Control Gtoud 


Mean 


S.D 


6-11 months 


3.34 


1.8 


12-17 months 


3.25 


1.6 


18-23 months 


2.95 


1.4 


24-35 months 


4.02 


1.6 


36-47 months 


4.02 


1.7 


48-59 months 


4.27 


1.4 


60-71 months 


4.25 


1.5 


Control 


4.86 


1.1 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group and the 
control group? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance? 

During which LOR period, if any, do ESL students appear to "catch up" to native-born Canadians 
in reading, based on teacher ratings? If a rating of 4.0 were considered average on the Teacher 
Rating Scale, catch-up to average would occur at LOR4, the 24-35 month period. However, since 
teachers tended to rate controls, as a group, somewhat above average (a rating of 4.86), ESL catch- 
up to this rating did not seem to occur, even after six years. 
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Writing in comparison to nati ve-born Canadians 



(Standard deviation for all groups combined =1.5) 



LOR/Control Gtoud 


Mean 


S.D 


6-11 months 


3.26 


1.8 


12-17 months 


3.25 


1.4 


18-23 months 


2.87 


1.2 


24-35 months 


3.78 


1.6 


36-47 months 


3.71 


1.6 


48-59 months 


3.86 


1.3 


60-71 months 


4.18 


1.4 


Control 


4.49 


1.4 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group and the 
control group? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance. 

Are these differences significant in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level of significance? 

During which LOR period, if any, do ESL students appear to "catch up" to native-born Canadians 
in writing, based on teacher ratings? If a rating of 4.0 were considered average on the Teacher 
Rating Scale, catch-up to average would occur at LOR7, the 60-71 month period. However, since 
teachers tended to rate controls, as a group, somewhat above average (a rating of 4.49), ESL catch- 
up to this rating did not seem to occur, even after six years. 

Comparison of ESL Students to Other ESL Students of Similar Age and Similar Xength of 
Residence 

This section of the study attempts to answer the following questions for the teacher ratings of 
speaking, listening, reading, writing, and hours of special support provided: 

(1) What is the mean teacher rating for each LOR period? 

(2) What is the standard deviation for each LOR group and for all LOR groups combined? 

(3) Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group? This 
determination is to be made by employing analysis of variance. 

(4) If there are significant differences among mean teacher ratings of the various groups, are 
these differences significant in terms of linearity, i.e., do the teacher ratings increase in a 
linear fashion from the LOR group with the shortest length of residence to the LOR group with 
the longest length of residence? Such a determination is derived from the analysis of 
variance. 

(5) Are there any observable trends in the way teachers rate ESL students, in terms of LOR? 
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Speaking - Comparison of ESL students to othe^E SL students of similar age and LOR 
(Standard deviation for all groups combined =1.4) 



LQR 

6-11 months 
12-17 months 
18-23 months 
24-35 months 
36-47 months 
48-59 months 
60-71 months 



Mean 


S.D. 


4.75 


1.8 


4.80 


1.5 


4.56 


1.3 


5.28 


1.4 


4.96 


1.5 


5.28 


1.3 


5.10 


1.1 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group? No. 

Are there any observable trends in the way teachers rate ESL students in speaking, in terms of 
their LOR? Yes. Teachers tend to rate ESL students higher than average at all LOR levels, and 
this tendency to over-rate begins to become somewhat more pronounced at LOR4, the 24-35 month 
period. 

Listening - Comparison of ESL students to other ESL students of similar age and LQR 
(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 1.4) 



LOR 


Mean 


S.D. 


6-11 months 


4.95 


1.7 


12-17 months 


4.94 


1.6 


18-23 months 


4.76 


1.3 


24-35 months 


5.28 


1.4 


36-47 months 


5.00 


1.6 


48-59 months 


5.19 


1.2 


60-71 months 


5.11 


1.3 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group? No. 

Are there any observable trends in the way teachers rate ESL students in listening, in terms of 
their LOR? Yes. Teachers tend to rate ESL students higher than average at all LOR levels, and 
this tendency to over-rate begins to become somewhat more pronounced at LOR4, the 24-35 month 
period. 

Reading - Comparison of ESL students to other ESL students ofi^imilar age and LOR 
(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 1.6) 



LOR 


Mean 


RR 


6-11 months 


4.85 


1.8 


12-17 months 


4.71 


1.7 


18-23 months 


4.35 


1.5 


24-35 months 


5.09 


1.4 


36-47 months 


4.74 


1.6 


48-59 months 


4.98 


1.5 


60-71 months 


4.86 


1.5 



0 
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Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LGR group? No. 

Are there any observable trends in the way teachers rate ESL students in reading, in terms of their 
LOR? Yes. Teachers tend to rate students higher than average at all LOR levels. 

Writing - Comparison of ESL students to other ESL students of similar age and LOR 

(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 1.6) 



LOR 

6-11 months 
12-17 months 
18-23 months 
24-35 months 
36-47 months 
48-59 months 
60-71 months 



Mean 


S.D. 


4.80 


1.9 


4.75 


1.5 


4.38 


1.6 


5.12 


1.4 


4.60 


1.8 


4.74 


1.6 


4.89 


1.4 



Are there significant differences among the mean teacher ratings of each LOR group? No. 

Are there any observable trends in the way teachers rate ESL students in writing, in terms of their 
LOR? Yes. Teachers tend to rate students higher than average at all LOR levels. 

Hours per week of special support outside of normal classroom time 

(Standard deviation for all groups combined = 3.8) 



LOR/Control GrouD 


Mean 


S.D. 


6-11 months 


5.09 


3.7 


12-17 months 


4.43 


4.6 


18-23 months 


3.50 


3.8 


24-35 months 


1.96 


2.8 


36-47 months 


1.43 


3.3 


48-59 months 


1.12 


3.6 


60-71 months 


1.11 


4.0 


Controls 


0.07 


0.3 



Are there significant differences among the mean scores of each LOR group? Yes, at the .0000 level 
of significance. 

Are there significant differences in terms of linearity? Yes, at the .0000 level. 

Are there any observable trends in the way ESL students are prescribed special support, in terms of 
their LOR? Yes. Teachers tend to prescribe the greatest amount of special support (5+ hours per 
week) for ESL students during LORI, and such support gradually tapers off (to 1+ hours per week) 
through LOR7, the sixth year in their new country. This compares to .07 hours of special support 
per week offered to non-Special Education, native-born, English-speaking Canadians. 
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Correlation of Test Scores with Teacher Rating Scale Results 

In order to assess the validity of test scores, an attempt was made to correlate test scores with 
teacher ratings, using Pearson correlations. Scores on fourteen tests were examined. Raw scores 
were used for all tests with the exception of the two Woodcock-Johnson subtests, where W scores 
were used -- and with the exception of the TOWL-2 Overall score, where Standard Scores were 
used. Test scores were correlated with eight teacher ratings for the experimental group and with 
four teacher ratings for the control group. One set of correlations was run for all subjects grouped 
together (both experimental and control), one set of correlations was run for the control group 
alone, one set of correlations was run for the experimental group as a whole, and one set of 
correlations was run for each of the seven LOR experimental groups. The fourteen tests examined 
in the correlations were: 

(1) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised, Form L 

(2) Woodcock-Johnson Tests of Achievement, Passage Comprehension 

(3) Woodcock-Johnson Tests of Achievement, Writing Samples 

(4) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 2, Word Opposites 

(5) Maculaitis Assessment Program, Oral Expression 

(6) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form 

(7) Maculaitis Assessment Program, Listening Comprehension 

(8) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity 

(12) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling 

(13) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style 

(14) Test of Written Language-2, Overall 

The eight teacher ratings (derived from the Teacher Rating Scale) used in the correlations were 
for: 

(1) Speaking, compared to native-born Canadians 

(2) Listening, compared to native-born Canadians 

(3) Reading, compared to native-born Canadians 

(4) Writing, compared to native-born Canadians 

(5) Speaking, compared to other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR 

(6) Listening, compared to other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR 

(7) Reading, compared to other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR 

(8) Writing, compared to other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR 

Correlations were also examined between test scores and number of hours per week of special 
support (beyond regular classroom instruction) received by ESL students. 

Correlations of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimental group and control group 
combined 

For the overall group (experimental and control groups combined), Pearson correlations between 
all test scores and all teacher ratings were extremely high. All correlations, with the exception of 
two, were at less than the .001 level of significance. A correlation at the .001 level of significance 
was obtained between TOWL-2 Contextual Spelling scores and speaking ratings comparing 
subjects to native-born Canadians. A correlation at the .013 level was obtained between TOWL-2 
Contextual Style scores and speaking ratings comparing ESL students to other ESL students of 
similar age and similar LOR. 
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In correlating all test scores with the number of hours per week of special support (beyond regular 
classroom instruction) received by students, there was an extremely high negative correlation. 
That is, the higher the scores the students obtained, the less special support was being provided by 
their schools. This high negative correlation translated into levels of significance less than .001 
for all tests with the exception of two. Correlations at the .001 level of significance were obtained 
between the TOWL-2 Contextual Spelling scores and the number of hours of special support 
received by students, and between the TOWL-2 Contextual Style scores and the number of hours of 
special support received by students. 

Correlations of test scores with teacher ratings for the control group alone 

For the control group alone, correlations were obtained between twelve test scores (not fourteen, 
since the two Woodcock-Johnson subtests were not administered to this group) and four teacher 
ratings (not eight, since controls were rated only against native-born, English speaking 
Canadians and not against ESL students). Results for each test are described below: 

(1) PPVT-R, Form L - significant correlations at the .038 level, .044 level, and .035 level were 
obtained between the PPVT-R and teacher ratings of speaking, listening, and reading, 
respectively. No significant correlation was obtained between the PPVT-R and the teacher 
rating of writing. 

(2) DTLA-2 Word Opposites - No correlations were significant at the .05 level with any of the 
four teacher ratings. 

(3) Maculaitis Oral Expression - No correlations were significant at the .05 level between this 
test and teacher ratings of speaking and listening. Significant correlations at the .046 level 
were obtained between Maculaitis Oral Expression scores and teacher ratings of both 
reading and writing. 

(4) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - No correlations were significant at the .05 level with 
any of the four teacher ratings. 

(5) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - Significant correlations of .033 and .050 were 
obtained between this test and the teacher ratings of speaking and listening, respectively. 
No significant correlations were obtained between the Maculaitis Listening Comprehension 
test and teacher ratings of reading (.051 level of significance) and writing. 

(6) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - This test proved to correlate highly with all four teacher 
ratings. Significant correlations were obtained between the DRP and teacher ratings of 
speaking (.003 level), listening, (.001 level), reading (.000 level), and writing (.002 level). 

(7) Test of Written Language-2, all five subtests plus Overall score - No correlations were 
significant at the .05 level with any of the four teacher ratings. 

When the twelve tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
(beyond regular classroom instruction) received by students, only three tests showed a high 
enough negative correlation to be significant (less than .05). These tests were the PPVT-R, MAT, 
and TOWL-2 TM. 

Correlation of test .scores with teacher ratings for the experimental group (all LOK groups 
combined) 

All fourteen tests had extremely high correlations with all eight teacher ratings. All correlations 
were at the .000 level of significance with the exception of the following two: 
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TOWL-2, Contextual Spelling - a correlation at the .001 level of significance was obtained between 
this test and the teacher rating of speaking in comparison with native-born, English-speaking 
Canadians. 

TOWL-2, Contextual Style - a correlation at the .018 level of significance was obtained between 
this test and the teacher rating of speaking in comparison with other ESL students of similar age 
and LOR. 

In correlating the fourteen test scores with the number of hours of special support (beyond regular 
classroom instruction) received by students, there was an extremely high negative correlation. 
All tests, with the exception of two, had correlations which translated into the .000 level of 
significance. The two TOWL-2 subtests of Contextual Spelling and Contextual Style correlated 
with hours of special support at the .001 level. 

Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimen tal group LORI (6-11 months in 
Canada) 

Only seven tests were administered to this group: PPVT-R, W-J Passage Comprehension, W-J 
Writing Samples, DTLA- 2 Word Opposites, Maculaitis Oral Expression, MAT-SF, and 
Maculaitis Listening Comprehension. Significant correlations, at less than the .05 level, were 
obtained between all of these tests and the eight teacher ratings, with one exception. The MAT-SF 
was significantly correlated with only two teacher ratings, reading (.023 level of significance) 
and writing (.028 level of significance), in comparison with other ESL students of similar age and 
similar LOR. 

A similar pattern emerged when the seven tests administered in this category were correlated with 
hours of special support received by students. All tests showed a high negative correlation with 
hours of support, with the exception of the MAT-SF. The six tests showing the high negative 
correlation did so at the .000 level of significance. The correlation between the MAT-SF and hours 
of support was at the .293 level of significance. 

Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimen tal group LOR2 (12 -17 months ip 
Canada) 

Only seven tests were administered to this group: PPVT-R, W-J Passage Comprehension, W-J 
Writing Samples, DTLA-2 Word Opposites, Maculaitis Oral Expression, MAT-SF, and 
Maculaitis Listening Comprehension. Significant correlations, at less than the .05 level, were 
obtained between all of these tests and the eight teacher ratings, with one exception. The MAT-SF 
was significantly correlated with all teacher ratings except speaking in comparison to native- 
born English-speaking Canadians, which was at the .075 level of significance. 

A similar pattern emerged when the seven tests administered in this category were correlated with 
hours of special support received by students. All tests showed a high negative correlation with 
hours of support, with the exception of the MAT-SF. The six tests showing the high negative 
correlation did so at the .019 level of significance or less. The correlation between the MAT-SF 
and hours of support was at the .167 level of significance. 

Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimen tal group LOR3 (18 -23 months. in 
Canada) 

All fourteen tests were administered to students in this group. Some tests were significantly 
correlated with some of the eight teacher ratings, but no particular patterns seemed to emerge 
among these correlations, as outlined below: 

(1) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised, Form L - this test correlated significantly with 



only one teacher rating: speaking in comparison to native-born, English-speaking 
Canadians. The correlation was at the .020 level of significance. 

(2) Woodcock-Johnson Tests of Achievement, Passage Comprehension - No correlations were 
significant at the .05 level with any of the eight teacher ratings. 

(3) Woodcock-Johnson Tests of Achievement, Writing Samples - No correlations were 
significant at the .05 level with any of the eight teacher ratings. 

(4) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 2, Word Opposites - this test correlated significantly with 
only one teacher rating: speaking in comparison to native-born, English-speaking 
Canadians. The correlation was at the .023 level of significance. 

(5) Maculaitis Oral Expression - this test correlated significantly with only one teacher rating: 
speaking in comparison to native-born, English-speaking Canadians. The correlation was 
at the .004 level of significance. 

(6) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - this test correlated significantly with six of the eight 
teacher ratings. The two ratings with which it did not correlate significantly were the 
speaking ratings in comparison to both native-born Canadian and ESL groups. 

(7) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - this test correlated significantly with four of the eight 

teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and 

listening and writing in comparison to other ESL students of similar age and LOR. 

(8) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - this test correlated significantly with four teacher 
ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and listening and 
writing in comparison to other ESL students of similar age and LOR. 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with six 

teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and 

speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary - this test correlated significantly with 
seven of the eight teacher ratings. The one rating with which it did not correlate 
significantly was listening in comparison to native-born Canadians. 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with three 
of the eight teacher ratings: writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and listening 
and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(12) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling - this test correlated significantly with four 
of the eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians 
and listening and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(13) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style - this test correlated significantly with six of 

the eight teacher ratings: listening, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born 

Canadians and listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 



(14) Test of Written Language-2, Overall - this test correlated significantly with three of the eight 
teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and 
listening and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 




When the fourteen tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
received by students, only four tests showed a high enough negative correlation to be significant. 
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These tests were the W-J Writing Samples, DTLA-2 Word Opposites, Degrees of Reading Power, 
and TOWL-2 Contextual Style. 

Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimental group LOR4 (24 -35 months in 
Canada) 

Eleven of fourteen tests were administered to this group. Many of the tests were significantly 
correlated with many of the eight teacher ratings, but no particular patterns seemed to emerge 
among these correlations, as outlined below: 

(1) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude-2, Word Opposites - this test correlated significantly with 
all eight teacher ratings. 

(2) Maculaitis Oral Expression - this test correlated significantly with seven of the eight teacher 
ratings: speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and 
speaking, listening, reading and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(3) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - this test correlated significantly with only two of the 
eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians. 

(4) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - this test correlated significantly with all eight 
teacher ratings. 

(5) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - this test correlated significantly with five of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born 
Canadians and speaking in comparison to other ESL students. 

(6) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with four 
of the eight teacher ratings: listening and reading in comparison to native-born Canadians 
and reading and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(7) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary - this test correlated significantly with 
seven of the eight teacher ratings: speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison 
to native-born Canadians and speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL 
students. The correlation between this test and listening in comparison to other ESL students 
was significant at the .051 level. 

(8) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with four 
of the eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians 
and reading and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling - this test correlated significantly with two 
of the eight teacher ratings: reading in comparison to both native-born Canadians and other 
ESL students. 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style - this test correlated significantly with three of 
the eight teacher ratings: speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born 
Canadians. 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Overall - this test correlated significantly with six of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born 
Canadians and reading and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 



When the eleven tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
received by students, seven tests showed a high enough negative correlation to be significant. 
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These tests were the DTLA-2 Word Opposites, MAT-SF, Maculaitis Listening Comprehension, 
Degrees of Reading Power, TOWL-2 Thematic Maturity, TOWL-2 Contextual Style, and TOWL-2 
Overall. 

Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for th e experi mental group LOR5 (36 -47 months in 
Canada) 

Eleven of fourteen tests were administered to this group. Many of the tests were significantly 
correlated with many of the eight teacher ratings, but no particular patterns seemed to emerge 
among these correlations, as outlined below: 

(1) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude-2, Word Opposites - this test correlated significantly with 
all eight teacher ratings. 

(2) Maculaitis Oral Expression - this test correlated significantly with all eight teacher ratings. 

(3) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - this test correlated significantly with two of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking and listening in comparison to native-born Canadians. 

(4) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - this test correlated significantly with four of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to native-born 
Canadians. 

(5) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - this test correlated significantly with all eight teacher 
ratings. 

(6) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with five 
of the eight teacher ratings: listening and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians 
and listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL students. The correlation 
between this test and reading in comparison to native-born Canadians was significant at the 
.052 level. 

(7) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary - this test correlated significantly with 
all eight teacher ratings. 

(8) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with all 
teacher ratings with the exception of speaking in comparison to native-born Canadians. 
This latter correlation was at the .052 level of significance. 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling - this test correlated significantly with all 
teacher ratings with the exception of speaking in comparison to native-born Canadians. 
This latter correlation was at the .249 level of significance. 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style - this test correlated significantly with five of 
the eight teacher ratings: speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to 
native-born Canadians and reading in comparison to other ESL students. 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Overall - this test correlated significantly with all eight teacher 
ratings. 

When the eleven tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
received by students, eight tests showed a high enough negative correlation to be significant. 
These tests were the DTLA-2 Word Opposites, Maculaitis Oral Expression, MAT-SF, Maculaitis 
Listening Comprehension, Degrees of Reading Power, TOWL-2 Contextual Vocabulary, TOWL- 
2 Contextual Style, and TOWL-2 Overall. 



Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimental group LOR6 (48 -59 months in 
Canada) 



Eleven of fourteen tests were administered to this group. Many of the tests were significantly 
correlated with many of the eight teacher ratings, but no particular patterns seemed to emerge 
among these correlations, as outlined below: 



(1) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude-2, Word Opposites - this test correlated significantly with 
all eight teacher ratings. 

(2) Maculaitis Oral Expression - this test correlated significantly with six of the eight teacher 
ratings: speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to both native-born Canadians and 
other ESL students. 

(3) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - this test did not correlate significantly with any of the 
eight teacher ratings. 

(4) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - this test correlated significantly with all eight 
teacher ratings. 

(5) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - this test correlated significantly with six of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to both native-born 
Canadians and other ESL students. The two ratings with which the DRP did not correlate 
significantly were for listening (in comparison to both native-born Canadians and other 
ESL students), and both were at the .051 level of significance. 

(6) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity - this test did not correlate significantly 
with any of the eight teacher ratings. 

(7) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary - this test correlated significantly with 
six of the eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born 
Canadians and speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL 
students. 

(8) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with two 
of the eight teacher ratings: reading in comparison to both native-born Canadians and other 
ESL students. 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling - this test correlated significantly with six 
of the eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians 
and speaking, listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style - this test correlated significantly with six of 
the eight teacher ratings: listening, reading, and writing in comparison to both native-born 
Canadians and other ESL students. 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Overall - this test correlated significantly with five of the eight 
teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to native-born Canadians and 
listening, reading, and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 



When the eleven tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
received by students, eight tests showed a high enough negative correlation to be significant. 
These tests were the DTLA-2 Word Opposites, Maculaitis Oral Expression, Maculaitis Listening 
Comprehension, Degrees of Reading Power, TOWL-2 Thematic Maturity, TOWL-2 Syntactic 
Maturity, TOWL-2 Contextual Spelling, and TOWL-2 Overall. 
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Correlation of test scores with teacher ratings for the experimental group LOR7 (60 -71 months in 
Canada) 



Eleven of fourteen tests were administered to this group. Many of the tests were significantly 
correlated with many of the eight teacher ratings, but no particular patterns seemed to emerge 
among these correlations, as outlined below: 

(1) Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude-2, Word Opposites - this test correlated significantly with 
seven of the eight teacher ratings. The rating with which it did not correlate significantly 
was listening in comparison to native-born Canadian students. 

(2) Maculaitis Oral Expression - this test correlated significantly with seven of the eight teacher 
ratings^ The only rating with which it did not correlate significantly was listening in 
comparison to native-born Canadian students. 

(3) Matrix Analogies Test-Short Form - this test correlated significantly with seven of the eight 
teacher ratings. The only rating with which the MAT-SF did not correlate significantly was 
listening in comparison to native-born Canadian students, and this correlation was at the 
.054 level. 

(4) Maculaitis Listening Comprehension - this test correlated significantly with all eight 
teacher ratings. 

(5) Degrees of Reading Power, Form E - this test correlated significantly with seven of the eight 
teacher ratings. The only rating with which it did not correlate significantly was listening 
in comparison to native-born Canadian students. 

(6) Test of Written Language-2, Thematic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with five 
of the eight teacher ratings: speaking, listening, and reading in comparison to native-born 
Canadians and reading and writing in comparison to other ESL students. 

(7) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Vocabulary - this test correlated significantly with 
four of the eight teacher ratings: reading and writing in comparison to both native-born 
Canadians and other ESL students. 

(8) Test of Written Language-2, Syntactic Maturity - this test correlated significantly with all 
eight teacher ratings. 

(9) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Spelling - this test correlated significantly with all 
eight teacher ratings. 

(10) Test of Written Language-2, Contextual Style - this test correlated significantly with three of 
the eight teacher ratings: speaking in comparison to native-born Canadians and speaking 
and reading in comparison to other ESL students. 

(11) Test of Written Language-2, Overall - this test correlated significantly with six of the eight 
teacher ratings: speaking, reading, and writing in comparison to both native-born 
Canadians and other ESL students. 

When the eleven tests administered in this category were correlated with hours of special support 
received by students, six tests showed a high enough negative correlation to be significant. These 
tests were the MAT-SF, TOWL-2 Thematic Maturity, TOWL-2 Contextual Vocabulary, TOWL-2 
Syntactic Maturity, TOWL-2 Contextual Spelling, and TOWL-2 Overall. 
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Parent Interview Results Overall 

The following is a summary of parent interview results for all experimental group (ESL) students 
combined: 

Relationship of person interviewed to student: 

Mother - 64.7% 

Father - 30.0% 

Aunt - 2.5% 

Uncle - 0.4% 

Grandfather - 0.6% 

Stepmother - 0.4% 

Older Sibling - 1.4% 

Status in Canada: 

Canadian Citizen - 19.1% 

Landed Immigrant - 63.8% 

Application for Landed Immigrant Status has been made - 7.1% 

Parent has a work permit - 2.8% 

Student covered under parent(s) student visa - 0.4% 

Ministers Permit - 0.4% 

Refugee Claimant (Temporary) - 6.4% 

With what people does student reside? (Can be more than one) 

Mother - 96.9% 

Father - 86.0% 

Guardian - 1.0% 

Brothers or Sisters - 87.8% 

Other Relatives - 17.1% 

Other People - 1.7% 

How many schools did your child attend before moving to Canada? 

0 - 5.3% 

1- 71.3% 

2- 17.7% 

3 - 3.9% 

4 - 1.4% 

5 - 0.4% 



What was (were) the main language(s) of instruction in the schools attended? 

First Language 

Amharic - 0.4% 

Arabic - 2.6% 

Cantonese - 11.2% 

English - 13.4 
French - 0.7% 

German - 0.4% 

Greek - 0.4% 

Gujarati - 0.7% 

Hebrew - 6.7% 

Hindi - 1.1% 

Hungarian - 1.1% 

Italian - 0.4% 

Japanese - 3.0% 

Korean - 4.9% 
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Lao - 0.4% 

Macedonian - 0.4% 

Mandarin - 6.7% 

Persian/Farsi - 10.1% 

Polish - 1.1% 

Punjabi - 2.2% 

Romanian - 2.2% 

Russian - 9.7% 

Serbo-Croatian - 0.4% 

Sinhalese - 0.4% 

Somali - 1.5% 

Spanish - 7.1% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 0.4% 

Tamil - 2.2% 

Thai - 0.4% 

Turkish - 0.4% 

Twi - 1.1% 

Ukrainian - 0.4% 

Urdu - 0.7% 

Vietnamese - 4.5% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 0.4% 

Other Asian (Excluding Indian and Chinese) - 0.4% 

Second Language - 22% of ESL students surveyed in this investigation received instruction at 
school in a second language before arriving in Canada. Of those students who did receive second 
language instruction at school, prior to moving to Canada, their second languages were as 
follows: 

Amharic - 3.4% 

Arabic - 5.1% 

Cantonese - 8.5% 

English - 57.6% 

French - 1.7% 

German - 6.8% 

Hindi - 3.4% 

Italian - 1.7% 

Mandarin - 1.7% 

Punjabi - 1.7% 

Spanish - 1.7% 

Twi - 1.7% 

Urdu -5.1% 

Third Language - 1.5% of ESL students (totalling 4 in number) surveyed in this investigation 
received instruction at school in a third language before arriving in Canada. Of those students 
who did receive third language instruction at school, prior to moving to Canada, their third 
languages were as follows: 

Greek - 25% 

Hindi - 25% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 25% 

Other Asian (Exclusing Indian and Chinese) - 25% 

Fourth Language - No students received instruction at school in a fourth language prior to moving 
to Canada. 
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What kind of school did your child last attend before moving to Canada? 

Of those students who attended school before moving to Canada, the responses were as follows: 
Public - 67.7% 

Private - 21.8% 

Refugee Camp - 1.1% 

Other - 9.4% 

(If the answer to the above question was "Other”) Please specify the kind of school your child 
attended before moving to Canada. ■ ' 

Of the 9.4% of students (25 in number) who attended "Other" schools, the following responses were 
obtained: \ 

Missionary school, government subsidized - 84% 

Language School - 12% 

Other - 4% 

Before moving to Canada, how many years did your child attend school? 

Of those students who attended school before moving to Canada, the length of their pre-Canada 
school attendance was as follows: 

1 year - 11.3% 

2 years - 10.9% 

3 years - 18.0% 

4 years - 22.2% 

5 years - 23.7% 

6 years - 12.0% 

7 years- 1.1% 

8 years - 0.4% 

9 years - 0.4% 

Before moving to Canada, how many hours per day did your child attend school? 

Of those students who attended school before moving to Canada, the number of hours per day of 
their pre-Canada school attendance was as follows: 

<3 hours- 0.0% 

3 hours - 1.9% 

4 hours - 14.3% 

5 hours - 34.2% 

6 hours - 30.5% 

7 hours - 12.8% 

8 hours - 6.4% 

>8 hours- 0.0% 

Before moving to Canada, how regularly did your child attend school? 

Of those students who attended school before moving to Canada, the regularity of their pre-Canada 
school attendance was as follows: 

All or almost all the time - 97.0% 

More than half the time - 0.4% 

About half the time - 0.4% 

Less than half the time - 1.5% 

Occasionally - 0.4% 

Rarely - 0.4% 

Before moving to Canada, did your child study English either at school or outside of school? 

Yes - 54% 

No - 46% 
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(For those students who previously studied English) Before moving to Canada, in what kind of 
setting did your child study English? 

Public School - 34.0% 

Private School - 28.2% 

Language School - 6.4% 

Private Tutor - 11.5% 

Other - 19.9% 

(For those who answered "Other" to the above question) Please specify the kind of setting in which 
your child studied English. 

Refugee camp school - 12% 

Missionary school, government subsidized - 67.0% 

Taught by parents - 15% 

Taught by relative other than parent - 3% 

ESL School - 3% 



(For those students who previously studied English, i.e., 53% of the total sample) Before moving to 
Canada, over what period of time did your child study English? 

1 to 3 months - 3.9% 

4 to 6 months - 7.2% 

7 to 12 months - 17.0% 

13 to 24 months - 16.3% 

25 to 36 months - 11.1% 

Longer than 36 months - 44.4% 

(For those students who previously studied English, i.e., 54% of the total sample) Before moving to 
Canada, how many hours per week did your child study English? 

Less than 1 hour - 4.5% 

1 to 3 hours - 31.6% 

4 to 6 hours - 31.6% 

7 to 10 hours - 7.7% 

10 to 15 hours - 5.8% 

More than 15 hours - 18.7% 



Before moving to Canada, to what extent was your child exposed to English, other than through 
formal study, such as through relatives, Mends, neighbors, TV, radio, books, etc.? 

Not at all - 61.8% 

Hardly ever - 10.7% 

At least once a month - 2.1% 

At least once a week - 7.1% 

Daily or almost daily - 18.2% 




Before moving to Canada, to what extent was your child able to communicate in English (in the 
following areas)? 

Speaking 

Not at all - 62.5% 

Very little - 18.2% 

Moderately well - 9.3% 

Good - 8.9% 

Excellent - 1.1% 



Listening 

Not at all - 55.0% 

Very little - 21.2% 
Moderately well - 12.2% 
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Good - 9.4% 

Excellent - 2.2% 

Reading 

Not at all - 54.0% 

Very little - 21.2% 

Moderately well - 13.7% 

Good - 7.9% 

Excellent - 3.2% 

Writing 

Not at all - 54.3% 

Very little - 21.8% 

Moderately well - 13.2% 

Good - 8.6% 

Excellent - 2.1% 

Before moving to Canada, how many languages were spoken in your home? 

1 - 68 . 6 % 

2 - 25.4% 

3- 5.0% 

4- 0.7% 

5- 0.4% 

What were these languages, in order of usage? 

First Language - the first languages spoken most prevalently in the homes of students 
participating in this study were: Cantonese (13%), Persian/Farsi (11.3%), Russian 
(9.5%), Spanish (8.8%), Hebrew (5.6%), Mandarin (5.3%), Vietnamese (5.3%), 
Koreann(4.9%), Punjabi (3.2%), Arabic (3.2%), Tamil (2.8%), Japanese (2.5%), Urdu 
(2.5%), and Romanian (2.1%). All other first languages comprised less than 2%. 

Second Language - the second languages spoken most prevalently in the homes of 
students participating in this study (in homes where at least two languages were 
spoken) were: English (29.7%), Other Chinese (12.1%), Russian (9.9%), Punjabi 

(4.4%), Vietnamese (4.4%), Other African (4.4%), Hebrew (3.3%), Mandarin (3.3%), 
Persian/Farsi (3.3%), Cantonese (2.2%), and German (2.2%). All other second 
languages comprised less than 2%. 

Third Language - the third languages spoken most prevalently in the homes of 
students participating in this study (in homes where at least three languages were 
spoken) were: English (17.6%), Swahili (11.8%), Other African (11.8%), Fukienese 
(5.9%), Hakka (5.9), Hebrew (5.9%), Hindi (5.9%), Korean (5.9%), Punjabi (5.9%), 
Ukrainian (5.9%), Yiddish (5.9%), Other Asian excluding Indian and Chinese (5.9%), 
and Other European (5.9%). 

Fourth Language - the fourth languages spoken most prevalently in the homes of 
students participating in this study (in homes where four languages were spoken) 
were: English (66.7%, or two homes) and Other African (33.3%, or one home) 

Before moving to Canada, how many languages was your child able to speak at a reasonable level 
of fluency? 

1 - 66.7% 

2 - 27.3% 

3 - 5.3% 

4 - 0.7% V v 
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What were these languages, in order of fluency? 

First language in order of fluency: 

Amharic - 0.7% 

Arabic - 3.2% 

Cantonese - 13.0% 

Chiu Chow - 0.4% 

Dari - 0.4% 

English - 2.8% 

French - 0.4% 

Fukienese - 0.4% 

German - 0.4% 

Greek - 0.4% 

Gujarati - 0.7% 

Hebrew - 6.0% 

Hindi - 1.4% 

Hungarian - 1.4 
Japanese - 2.8% 

Khmer - 0.4% 

Korean - 4.9% 

Lao - 0.7% 

Macedonian - 0.4% 

Mandarin - 5.6% 

Persian/Farsi - 10.2% 

Polish - 1.1% 

Punjabi - 3.5% 

Romanian - 2.1% 

Russian - 9.5% 

Serbo-Croatian - 0.4% 

Sinhalese - 0.4% 

Somali - 1.4% 

Spanish - 9.2% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 0.4% 

Tamil - 2.8% 

Thai - 0.4% 

Turkish - 0.4% 

Twi - 1.4% 

Ukrainian - 0.7% 

Urdu - 2.5% 

Vietnamese - 5.3% 

Other African - 0.7% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 0.7% 

Other Asian (Excluding Indian and Chinese) - 0.4% 
Other - 0.4% 




Second language in order of fluency, for those students able to speak at least two 
languages: 



Amharic - 1.1% 
Cantonese - 2.1% 

Chiu Chow - 1.1% 
Dutch/Flemish - 1.1% 
English - 29.5% 
French - 2.1% 

German - 5.3% 
Gujarati - 3.2% 
Hebrew - 1.1% 
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Hindi - 4.2% 

Hungarian - 1.1% 

Italian - 2.1% 

Khmer - 1.1% 

Lao - 1.1% 

Lithuanian - 2.1% 

Mandarin - 2.1% 

Persian/Farsi - 5.3% 

Russian - 5.3% 

Somali - 2.1% 

Spanish - 1.1% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 1.1% 

Tamil - 1.1% 

Turkish - 3.2% 

Twi - 1.1% 

Ukrainian - 1.1% 

Urdu - 1.1% 

Vietnamese - 4.2% 

Yiddish - 1.1% 

Other Chinese - 7.4% 

Other African - 1.1% 

Other Asian (Excluding Indian and Chinese) - 1.1% 

Other European - 3.2% 

Third language in order of fluency, for those students able to speak at least three 

languages: 

English - 31.3% 

French - 12.5% 

Fukienese - 6.3% 

Greek - 6.3% 

Hakka - 6.3% 

Hindi - 12.5% 

Swahili - 6.3% 

Ukrainian - 6.3% 

Other African - 6.3% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 6.3% 

Fourth language in order of fluency, for those students able to speak four languages: 
English - 50%, or one student 
Other African - 50%, or one student 

How many languages are now spoken in your home? 

1 - 40.6% 

2- 47.0% 

3- 11.3% 

4- 1.1% 

What are these languages (now spoken in your home), in order of usage? 

First language spoken in the home, in order of usage: 

Arabic - 3.2% 

Cantonese - 13.1% 

Chiu Chow - 0.7% 

English - 8.8% 

Fukienese - 0.7% 

German - 0.4% 
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Greek - 0.4% 

Gujarati - 0.7% 

Hebrew - 3.9% 

Hindi - 1.8% 

Hungarian - 1.1% 

Japanese - 2.5% 

Khmer - 0.4% 

Korean - 3.9% 

Lao - 0.7% 

Latvian - 0.4% 

Macedonian - 0.4% 

Mandarin - 4.9% 

Persian/Farsi - 10.6% 

Polish - 0.7% 

Punjabi - 2.8% 

Romanian - 1.8% 

Russian - 10.2% 

Serbo-Croatian - 0.4% 

Sinhalese - 0.4% 

Somali - 1.4% 

Spanish - 8.1% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 0.4% 

Tamil - 3.2% 

Thai - 0.4% 

Turkish - 0.4% 

Twi - 1.4% 

Ukrainian - 0.7% 

Urdu - 2.5% 

Vietnamese - 5.3% 

Other Chinese - 0.4% 

Other African - 1.1% 

Other Asian (Exclusing Indian and Chinese) - 0.4% 




Second language spoken in the home (i 
spoken), in order of usage: 

Amharic - 1.2% 

Cantonese - 1.2% 

English - 70.7% 

Gujarati - 1.8% 

Hebrew - 2.4% 

Hungarian - 0.6% 

Italian - 0.6% 

Khmer - 1.2% 

Korean - 2.4% 

Lao - 0.6% 

Mandarin - 1.2% 
Persian/Farsi - 1.8% 

Polish - 0.6% 

Punjabi - 4.2% 

Romanian - 0.6% 

Russian - 2.4% 

Spanish - 1.2% 

Twi - 0.6% 

Urdu - 0.6% 



homes where at least two languages are 
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Vietnamese - 1.8% 

Other Chinese - 1.8% 

Other - 0.6% 

Third language spoken in the home (in homes where at least three languages are 
spoken), in order of usage: 

Chiu Chow - 2.9% 

Dari - 2.9% 

English - 48.6% 

French - 8.6% 

Fukienese - 2.9% 

Hebrew - 5.7% 

Hungarian - 2.9% 

Russian - 8.6% 

Yiddish - 5.7% 

Other Chinese - 8.6% 

Other Asian (Excluding Indian and Chinese) - 2.9% 

Fourth language spoken in the home (in homes where at least four languages are 
spoken), in order of usage: 

French - 33.3%, or 1 home 
Hakka - 33.3%, or 1 home 
Other European - 33.3%, or 1 home 

How many languages does your child now speak at a reasonable level of fluency? 

1- 4.2% 

2 - 80.3% 

3 - 14.4% 

4- 1.1% 

What are these languages (that your child now speaks), in order of fluency? 

First language child now speaks, in order of fluency: 

Amharic - 0.4% 

Arabic - 3.2% 

Cantonese - 10.7% 

English - 35.6% 

German - 0.4% 

Greek - 0.4% 

Gujarati - 0.4% 

Hebrew - 3.9% 

Hungarian - 0.7% 

Japanese - 2.5% 

Korean - 3.2% 

Lao - 0.4% 

Macedonian - 0.4% 

Mandarin - 4.3% 

Persian/Farsi - 4.6% 

Polish - 0.7% 

Punjabi - 2.8% 

Romanian - 1.1% 

Russian - 6.8% 

Somali - 1.4% 

Spanish - 6.0% 

Tagalog/Pilipino - 0.4% 

Tamil - 2.1% 
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Turkish - 0.4% 

Twi - 1.1% 

Ukrainian - 0.7% 

Urdu - 1.8% 

Vietnamese - 2.8% 

Other African - 0.4% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 0.4% 
Other - 0.4% 



Second language child now speaks (for those children speaking at least two 
languages), in order of fluency: 



Amharic * 0.4% 

Cantonese - 3.0% 

Chiu Chow - 0,7% 

English - 59.6% 

French - 1.5% 

Fukienese - 0.4% 

Gujarati - 0.7% 

Hebrew - 2.6% 

Hindi - 1.9% 

Hungarian - 0.4% 

Italian - 0.4% 

Khmer - 1.1% 

Korean - 1.9% 

Lao - 0.4% 

Mandarin - 1.9% 

Persian/Farsi - 6.3% 

Polish - 0.4% 

Punjabi - 0.7% 

Romanian - 1.1% 

Russian - 2.6% 

Serbo-Croatian - 0.4% 

Sinhalese - 0.4% 

Spanish - 3.0% 

Tamil - 0.7% 

Twi - 0.7% 

Urdu - 1.1% 

Vietnamese - 3.7% 

Other Chinese - 1.1% 

Other African - 0.4% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 0.4% 

Other Asian (Exclusing Indian and Chinese) - 0.4% 



Third language child now speaks (for those children speaking at least three 
languages), in order of fluency: 



Cantonese - 4.4% 
Dari - 2.2% 
English - 13.3% 
French - 26.7% 
Fukienese - 2.2% 
German - 2.2% 
Hebrew - 2.2% 
Hungarian - 2.2% 
Lao - 2.2% 
Lithuanian - 2.2% 
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Persian/Farsi - 4.4% 

Russian - 15.6% 

Swahili - 2.2% 

Urdu - 2.2% 

Yiddish - 2.2% 

Other Chinese - 4.4% 

Other African - 2.2% 

Other Indian (Asia) - 2.2% 

Fourth language child now speaks (for those children speaking at least four 
languages), in order of fluency: 

English - 33.3%, or one student 
French - 33.3%, or one student 
Other Chinese - 33.3%, or one student 

How much of your child's spoken language at home is now English? 

None at all - 13.4% 

Very little - 33.9% 

Less than half - 19.8% 

About half - 15.9% 

More than half - 7.8% 

Quite a lot - 5.7% 

All or almost all - 3.5% 

Since arriving in Canada, has your child had private tutoring in English outside of school? 

Yes - 8.1% 

No -91.9% 



(For those students who received private tutoring in English in Canada) For what period of time 
did your child receive tutoring in English outside of school? 

0 to 3 months - 22.7% 

4 to 6 months - 36.4% 

7 to 12 months - 13.6% 

13 to 24 months - 18.2% 

25 to 36 months - 4.5% 

>36 months - 4.5% 

(For those students who received private tutoring in English in Canada) How many hours per 
week did your child receive tutoring in English outside of school? 

1 to 3 hours - 77.3% 

4 to 6 hours - 13.6% 

7 to 12 hours - 9.1% 

13 to 15 hours - 0% 

>15 hours - 0% 

Are you satisfied with your child's progress in learning English? 

Yes - 82% 

No - 18% 

(For those parents not satisfied with their children s progress in learning English) Why are you 
not satisfied with your child's progress in learning English? (an open-ended question) 

Reading (including fluency and comprehension) - 13.0% 

Writing - 19.6% 

Grammar - 6.5% 

Literacy - 2.2% t » x 
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Sufficient studying and homework - 4.3% 

Rate of progress - 23.9% 

Trying and motivation - 13.0% 

Associating too much with other native language speakers - 10.9% 

Needing extra help - 6.5% 

How does your child's ability for native language expression compare now to when he/she first 
came to Canada? 

Much stronger - 1.8% 

Somewhat stronger - 7.4% 

About the same - 44.7% 

Somewhat weaker - 35.1% 

Much weaker - 10.3% 

Never uses native language - 0.7% 

(For those students whose ability for native language expression is not as strong as when they first 
came to Canada) Why do you think your child's native language is not as strong now as when 
he/she came to Canada, or why is it never used? (an open-ended question) 

Less exposure to native language - 44.9% 

More exposure to English (school, friends, at home) - 44.1% 

Mixes up words from one language to another - 4.7% 

Is losing reading and/or writing skills in native language - 4.7% 

Limited attendance in native language school before Canada - 1.6% 

(For those students whose ability for native language expression is not as strong as when they first 
came to Canada) Have there been communication problems between your child and his/her 
parents as a result of your child losing native language proficiency? 

Yes - 6% 

No - 94% 

(For those students who have experienced communication problems with their parents as a result of 
losing native language proficiency) Describe the nature of these communication problems, (an 
open-ended question) 

Child speaks English, parents do not - 80% 

Limited native language ability - 20% 

Have you now, or have you in the past, had any concerns about your child's development in his/her 
native language? 

Yes - 18.1% 

No - 81.9% 

(For those parents who had concerns about their children's native language development) What 
was the nature of your concern about your child's native language development? (an open-ended 
question) 

Losing reading and/or writing in native language - 36.4% 

Losing, becoming weaker in, forgetting native language - 34.1% 

Difficulty communicating with relatives - 4.5% 

Maintaining native language for religious beliefs - 9.1% 

Maintaining native language (general) - 15.9% 

Since moving to Canada, how many schools has your child attended? 

1 - 17.9% 

2 - 48.2% 

3 - 23.2% 

4 - 6.8% 
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5- 3.2% 

6- 0.7% 



Since moving to Canada, has there been a period longer than one month (not including summer 
vacations) when your child did not attend school? 

Yes - 6.4% 

No - 93.6% 

(For those students who did not attend school for at least one month, after moving to Canada) For 
what period of time did your child not attend school while living in Canada? 

1 to 3 months - 83.3% 

4 to 6 months - 16.7% 

7 to 12 months - 0% 

13 to 24 months - 0% 

Longer than 24 months - 0% 

(For those students who did not attend school for at least one month, after moving to Canada) What 
was the reason for your child’s absence from school? (an open-ended question) 

Physical/health problem - 28.6% 

Did not have appropriate immigration papers - 35.7% 

Not settled, looking for a place to live - 35.7% 

Are you aware of any medical factors (such as hearing, vision, diseases, illnesses causing 
lengthy absences, etc.) that might have interfered with your child’s learning English? 

Yes - 2.8% 

No - 97.2% 

(For those students whose learning English might have been affected by medical factors) What are 
the medical factors that might have interfered with your child’s learning English? (an open- 
ended question) 

Facial paralysis - 20% Impaired vision - 40% 

Eye allergy//General allergy - 20% Impaired hearing - 10% 

Speech impediment - 10% 

What is the highest level of schooling that your child's male parent/guardian attained? (If child 
had more than one male parent/guardian, choose the one who lived with child longest.) 

0 to 5 years - 3.3% 

6 to 8 years - 6.3% 

9 years to end of high school, but high school not completed - 6.7% 

High school completed - 23.4% 

College or University attended, but not completed - 4.8% 

College or University completed - 45.7% 

Post College or University attended, but not completed - 0% 

Post College or University completed - 9.7% 

What is the highest level of schooling that your child's female parent/guardian attained? (If child 
had more than one female parent/guardian, choose the one who lived with child longest.) 

0 to 5 years - 6.4% 

6 to 8 years - 9.3% 

9 years to end of high school, but high school not completed - 8.2% 

High school completed - 34.3% 

College or University attended, but not completed - 1.8% 

College or Univ completed - 36.1% 

Post College or University attended, but not completed - 0% 

Post College or University completed - 3.9% 
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Can you think of any other information that might be useful in terms of understanding your 
child’s English language development? If so, please explain, (an open-ended question) 

Student good at certain aspects of English, e.g., reading, writing, 

speaking, spelling, vocabulary, literacy, grammar - 8.3% 

Student weak at certain aspects of English, e.g., reading, writing, 

speaking, spelling, vocabulary, literacy, grammar - 12.5% 

Parent communication with teachers, e.g., interviews, notes, report cards - 4.2% 
Student likes school - 2.8% 

Student likes reading activities, e.g., reading and writing - 2.8% 

Student has many friends who speak English - 4.2% 

Student does not have many friends who speak English - 6.9% 

Student is shy - 5.6% 

Parent satisfied, e.g., with school, with student progress, no concerns or 
problems - 16.7% 

Parent trying to help student - 4.2% 

Checking on students' homework is useful - 5.6% 

Confusing English and other non-native foreign languages - 2.8% 

Inadequate English instruction in school - parent critical of instruction - 9.7% 

Student is intelligent, motivated, etc. - 2.8% 

More contact with teacher needed - 1.4% 

Needs extra English lessons/homework - 8.3% 

Student is lazy - 1.4% 

Question for the Interviewer: Based on this telephone interview with the parent/guardian, do you 
have any comments that you think might be helpful in understanding this student’s English 
language development? 

Yes - 16.3% 

No - 83.7% 



(For those interviewers who felt they had comments that would be helpful in understanding the 
student’s English language development) If Yes, please explain, (an open-ended question) 
Student spoke English well before coming to Canada - 2.6% 

Student schooled extensively in English before coming to Canada - 10.3% 

Progress is slow - 2.6% 

Private or family tutor used - 7.7% 

Parent(s) do not speak English well - 12.8% 

Child exposed to more than one non-English language at home - 12.8% 

Parents busy at work - do not have much time to devote to child - 2.6% 

Parents separated - 2.6% 

Student speaks native language at home more than English, or English not 
permitted to be spoken at home - 5.1% 

Student separated from parents - 5.1% 

Student lived in refugee camp before coming to Canada - 7.7% 

Limited or no formal schooling before coming to Canada - 2.6% 

Student attended private school (non-English second language) - 2.6% 

Attended French school/French classes/fluency in French - 12.8% 

Intelligent, talented student - 2.6% 

Exposed to English in U.S. or army base, etc. - 5.1% 

Slow learner - 2.6% 
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Parent Interview Results By LOR 



The following is a summary of results for all parent interview questions (administered to the 
experimental group only) hypothesized to possibly be LOR sensitive. Whereas parent interview 
questions in the preceding part of this study were examined for the experimental group as a whole, 
these questions are examined for the experimental group by LOR. Questions posed in this part of 
the study are: (1) Do there appear to be differences among LOR groups, with respect to background 
information variables obtained through parent interviews? (2) Where there are differences 
among LOR groups, do identifiable patterns emerge, and what is the nature of these patterns? 

Status in Canada (looking at such classifications as Canadian Citizen, Landed Immigrant, 
Minister's Permit, Refugee Claimant): 

There does appear to be a difference among categories of status, with Canadian Citizen comprising 
19.1% of total responses and Landed Immigrant comprising 64.0%. Within the category of 
Canadian Citizen, there is a pattern of progression from LORI to LOR7: 0%, 1.9%, 6.3%, 9.1%, 
20.8%, 35.7%, and 76.0%. Within the category of Landed Immigrant, there appears to be a fairly 
stable pattern throughout the first five LOR periods (ranging from 62.5 % to 77.3%), and then a 
tapering off in the 48-59 month LOR6 period (47.6%), and another tapering off in the 60-71 month 
LOR7 period (24.0%). It is noted that the largest increases in the Canadian Citizen category take 
place during the same LOR periods as the most noticeable decreases in the Landed Immigrant 
category. The remaining six categories of responses (e.g., Minister's Permit, Refugee Claimant, 
etc.) comprise 16.9% of total responses, and due to the small numbers of students falling within 
these categories, it is not possible to offer observations with respect to identifiable trends. 



How many languages are now spoken in your home? 

40.7% of total responses were "one", and 47.0 of total responses were "two". Within the "one" 
category, for each of the first three LOR periods (ranging from 6-23 months) there were 50+% 
respondents. For LOR4, LOR5, LOR6, and LOR7, there was a noticeable decrease in responses to 
this question, 38.6%, 29.2%, 36.6%, and 20.0%, respectively. Within the "two" category, LORI 
through LOR6 ranged from 32.4% to 54.2%, with no particular pattern emerging. However, in the 
LOR7 period, there did appear to be a sizeable increase to 72.0% of respondents. 

This question may be compared to the question of how many languages were spoken at home 
prior to coming to Canada. When the prior to Canada question was posed, 67.5% responded "one", 
and 26.4% responded "two". Single-language homes appear to decrease to approximately 20% over 
a six-year period; and two-language homes appear to increase to approximately 72% over a six- 
year period. 



What are these languages (now spoken in your home), in order of usage? 

8.6% of total respondents offered English as their first language of usage, and 70.3% of total 
respondents offered English as their second language of usage (in homes where more than one 
language was spoken). For those responding with English as their first language of usage, there 
was a progressive increase from LORI to LOR7: 0%, 1.9%, 2.9%, 6.8%, 10.4%, 16.7%, and 24.0% 
respectively. For those responding with English as their second language of usage, there were 
54.5% of respondents in LORI. After LORI there was a decreasing trend from LOR2 through 
LOR7: 83.3%, 75.0%, 74.1%, 73.5%, 63.0%, and 57.9%, respectively. 

This question may be compared to the question of what were the languages spoken at home, in 
order of usage, prior to coming to Canada. Before coming to Canada, 1.9% of respondents offered 
English as their first language of usage, and 27.3% offered English as their second language of 



usage (in homes where more than one language was spoken). Consequently, English as first 
language usage seemed to increase from less than 2% to approximately 24% over a six year period; 
and English as second language usage seemed to increase from approximately 27% to 
approximately 58% over a similar period of time. 

It is not possible to offer observations about respondents from homes where three and four 
languages were spoken, due to insufficient numbers. 



How many languages does your child now speak at a reasonable level of fluency? 

Of total respondents, 4.1% answered "one”, 79.9% answered "two”, 14.9% answered "three”, and 
1.1% answered ’four". In the ’’one” and ’four” categories, there were insufficient numbers to 
observe LOR trends. In the ’’two” and "three” categories, no specific LOR trends were identified. 

This question may be compared to the question of how many languages was your child able to 
speak fluently, prior to coming to Canada. Pre-Canada, 65.9% spoke one language fluently, 28.1% 
spoke two languages fluently, 5.2% spoke three languages fluently, and 0.7% spoke four 
languages fluently. One can readily see the dramatic decrease in one-language fluent speakers 
(65.9% to 4.1%) and the dramatic increase in two-language fluent speakers (28.1% to 79.9%), as 
reported by parents/guardians. However, based on available data, it was not possible to identify 
LOR patterns pertaining to these changes. 



What are these languages (that your child now speaks), in order of fluency? 

35.7% of total respondents cited English as their child’s first language of fluency, and 59.4% of 
total respondents cited English as their child’s second language of fluency (in situations where 
more than one language was spoken). For those responding with English as their child’s first 
language of fluency, there was a progressive increase from LORI to LOR7 (with the exception of 
LOR3): 12.5%, 16.0%, 8.8%, 34.9%, 47.9%, 59.5%, and 72.0% respectively. For those responding 
with English as their child’s second language of fluency, there was a slight increasing trend from 
LORI through LOR3 (72.7%, 78.3%, and 84.8%, respectively); and then there was a noticeable 
decreasing trend from LOR3 through LOR7. From LOR3 through LOR7, figures obtained were 
84.8%, 61.0%, 51.1%, 38.1%, and 28.0%, respectively. 

This question may be compared to the question of what languages students spoke fluently, prior to 
coming to Canada. Before coming to Canada, 3.0% of respondents cited English as their child’s 
first language of fluency, and 27.2% cited English as their child’s second language of fluency (in 
situations where more than one language was spoken). Consequently, English as first language 
fluency seemed to increase from 3% of students, prior to moving to Canada, to 72% after living in 
Canada for six years. Where English was students’ second language of fluency, it jumped from 
approximately 27% pre-Canada, to approximately 73% during LORI, gradually increasing to 
approximately 85% during LOR3, and gradually decreasing to approximately 28% during LOR7. 



How much of your child's spoken language at home is now English? 



The responses occurring with the least frequency were in those categories suggesting that spoken 
language at home was more than half English. These categories included "More than half', 
"Quite a lot”, and ’’All or almost all”. Across all LOR’s combined, these categories totalled only 
16.1%, and there were no discernible trends among different LOR periods. 




Responses occurring with greatest frequency (totalling approximately 84%) were in those 
categories suggesting that spoken language at home was half or less than half English. These 
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categories included "About half’ (15.3%), "Less than half’ (20.5%), "Very little" (34.0%), and 
"None at all” (14.2%). When the half to less-than-half categories were combined, there was little 
change from LORI through LOR3. Approximately 91% to 94% of respondents in these LOR periods 
indicated that their children spoke English at home half or less than half of the time. Beginning 
with LOR4, however, there was a moderate, but consistent decrease in similar responses. 
Responses decreased from -84% in LOR4, to -79% in LOR5, to -76% in LOR6, to -68% in LOR7. 
This would suggest that, even after 6 years in Canada, the home language spoken by students was 
half or less than half English -68% of the time. 



Since arriving in Canada, has your child had private tutoring in English outside of school? 

Of the 7.5% who answered "Yes" to this question, there was a slight, inconsistent decreasing trend 
from LORI through LOR7. LORI, LOR2, and LOR3 responses were in the 11.5-12.5% range; LOR4 
was at 7.0%; and LOR5, LOR6, and LOR7 responses ranged from 2. 1-4.8%. These statistics must 
be interpreted with caution as only 20 cases were involved. 



Are you satisfied with your child's progress in learning English? 

Approximately 81% responded "Yes", and approximately 19% responded "No". Of those 
responding "Yes", there appeared to be an inconsistent increase from LORI (62.5%) to LOR6 
(90.5%) and then a slight decrease at LOR7 (79.2%). Of those responding "No", there appeared to be 
no consistent pattern discernible from LOR2 through LOR7 (ranging from 9.5% to 27.3% in no 
particular order); however, there appeared to be a perceptibly higher percentage of parents 
dissatisfied with their children's progress in learning English at LORI, which was at the 37.5% 
level. 



Why are you not satisfied with your child's progress in learning English? 

Of the 18.7% of parents who were not satisfied with their children’s progress in learning English, 
there were insufficient numbers of responses in any LOR category to hypothesize trends. 



How does your child's ability for native language expression compare now to when he/she first 
came to Canada? 



In the extreme categories, "Much stronger" (1.9%) and "Never uses native language" (0.4%), 
there were insufficient numbers to suggest LOR trends. In the "Somewhat stronger" category 
(7.1%), there were also insufficient numbers and lack of an LOR trend. In the "About the same" 
category (44.9%), which was the largest category, there was an inconsistent but noticeable 
decreasing trend from LORI (66.7%) through LOR7 (28.0%). In the "Somewhat weaker" category 
(35.6%) there appeared to be an inconsistent increasing trend from LORI to LOR4 (ranging from 
25.5% to 39.5%, not in order) and then a levelling out trend from LOR4 to LOR7 (ranging from 
39.5% to 42.9%, not in order). In the "Much weaker" category (10.1%) there appeared to be an 
increasing pattern from LORI (0%) through LOR7 (24.0%). 



Combining the above categories into two classifications, "about the same and stronger" and 
"weaker", the following pattern emerged. There was a general decline in the "about the same and 
stronger" classification from LORI (70.9%) to LOR7 (36%). There was a general increment in the 
"weaker" classification from LORI (29.2%) to LOR7 (64%). These findings suggest that after six 
years, approximately one-third of students are perceived by their parents/guardians to be about the 
same or stronger in their native language expression; and approximately two-thirds of students 
are perceived to be weaker in their native language. 
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Why do you think your child’s native language is not as strong now as when he/she came to 
Canada, or why is it never used? 

The two open-ended responses occurring with greatest frequency and accounting for 88.3% of all 
answers were "less exposure to native language" and "more exposure to English (at school, at 
home, with friends)". Within the "less exposure to native language" category, there appeared to be 
an increasing trend from LORI (33.3%) to LOR7 (66.7%), with an inconsistent levelling off of the 
intervening categories (LOR2, LOR3, LOR4, and LOR6) -45% to -48%. An exception to this 
levelling off was at LOR5, with a 30.4% response. Within the "more exposure to English" 
category, no perceptible LOR trends were noted. 



Have there been communication problems between your child and his/her parents as a result of 
your child losing native language proficiency? 

Due to the insufficient number of "Yes" responses (6.0%), it was not possible to identify LOR 
trends. 



Describe the nature of these communication problems (between parent and child, resulting from 
child’s loss of native language proficiency). 

Again, due to insufficient number of responses, LOR trends were not identifiable. 



Since moving to Canada, how many schools has your child attended? 

For LORI students, 50% had attended two schools, and 4.2% had attended three schools. In the 
LOR2 category, 55.8% of students had attended two schools, and 7.7% had attended three schools. 
These findings were not totally unexpected as the bulk of students seen were in the fall of their 
Grade 7 year. These students would have normally experienced at least one school change due to 
change of panel at the Grade 6 level, for students entering middle schools, and at the Grade 7 level, 
for students entering junior high schools. This question was intended to assess the mobility of 
ESL students, but unfortunately, it proved to be of little value for two main reasons: (1) Normal 
panel changes at Grades 6 and 7 occurred for only some students, as there were combination 
elementary-middle schools in which students did not change panels at all; and (2) Comparative 
data was not available for the control group. 
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Multiple Regression Analysis - Background Variables Influencing Test Scores 



In this part of the investigation an attempt was made to determine which background variables, as 
derived from the parent questionnaire, mainframe computer data, and MAT-SF testing, had the 
greatest influence on student achievement, as determined by test performance. To make such a 
determination, a stepwise multiple regression analysis was carried out on each of 13 separate tests 
(not 14, as the MAT-SF was used as a background variable), examining them in view of a variety 
of background variables. The 13 tests examined were: 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - Revised, Form L 

Woodcock-Johnson Passage Comprehension 

Woodcock-Johnson Writing Samples 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitudes - 2, Word Opposites 

Maculaitis Oral Expression 

Maculaitis Listening Comprehension 

Degrees of Reading Power, Form E 

Test of Written Language - 2, Thematic Maturity 

Test of Written Language - 2, Contextual Vocabulary 

Test of Written Language - 2, Syntactic Maturity 

Test of Written Language - 2, Contextual Spelling 

Test of Written Language - 2, Contextual Style 

Test of Written Language - 2, Total Score 

The background variables against which the thirteen tests were examined in this part of the 
investigation included: 

Gender (male versus female) 

Primary language (Romance languages versus non-Romance languages, to determine if 
students from Romance language backgrounds enjoyed a linguistic advantage 
over students from non-Romance language backgrounds. Romance languages 
were defined as the languages of French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Catalan, 
and Romanian. Non-Romance languages were defined as all other languages) 
Dwelling type (single detached, semi-detached, townhouse, low-rise apartments, high-rise 
apartments, or apartments over stores) 

Matrix Analogies Test - Short Form (a measure of non-verbal reasoning/intellectual 
ability) 

Previous schooling (amount of school experience prior to coming to Canada) 

Length of residence (in Canada) 

Educational level attained by female parent/guardian 
Educational level attained by male parent/guardian 

It is noted that there was initially an intention to examine the influence of two other variables on 
student achievement: exposure to English before coming to Canada and tutoring in English while 
in Canada. However, these variables had to be excluded from the multiple regression analysis, as 
their inclusion would have dramatically decreased the number of valid cases with which to work. 
Results of the multiple regression analysis are described below: 

Peabodv Picture Vocabulary Test - Revised. Form L 

Two background variables were found to have significant influence on PPVT-R results: 
educational level of the female parent/guardian and primary language (with students from 
Romance language backgrounds outperforming students from non-Romance language 
backgrounds). When all other variables were removed from the equation, educational level of the 
female parent/guardian was at the .0027 level of significance, and primary language was at the 
.0080 level of significance. Educational level of the female parent/guardian accounted for 



approximately 20.0% of the variance, and primary language accounted for approximately 18.6% of 
the variance. 

Woodcock -Johnson Passage Comprehension 

Not any of the background variables was found to have significant influence on the Woodcock- 
Johnson Passage Comprehension. 

Woodcock-Johnson Writing Samples 

Not any of the background variables was found to have significant influence on the Woodcock- 
Johnson Writing Samples. 

Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude - 2. Word Opposites 

Two background variables were found to have significant influence on DTLA-2 Word Opposites 
results: amount of previous schooling and educational level attained by the female 

parentfguardian. When all other variables were removed from the equation, amount of previous 
schooling was at the .0201 level of significance, and educational level of the female 
parent/guardian was at the .0372 level of significance. Previous schooling accounted for 
approximately 18.9% of the variance, and educational level of the female parentfguardian 
accounted for approximately 12.2% of the variance. 

Maculaitis Oral Expression 

One background variable was found to have significant influence on Maculaitis Oral Expression 
results: the educational level attained by the female parent/guardian. When all other variables 
were removed from the equation, educational level of the female parent^guardian was at the .0304 
level of significance and accounted for approximately 15.7% of the variance. 

Maculaitis Listening Comprehension 

Not any of the background variables was found to have significant influence on the Maculaitis 
Listening Comprehension. 

Degrees of Reading Power 

Three background variables were found to have significant influence on DRP results: MAT 

scores, length of residence, and educational level attained by the female parent/guardian. When 
all other variables were removed from the equation, MAT scores were at the .0025 level of 
significance, length of residence was at the .0006 level of significance, and educational level of 
the female parent/guardian was at the .0032 level of significance. MAT scores accounted for 
approximately 7.5% of the variance, length of residence accounted for approximately 6.1% of the 
variance, and educational level of the female parent/guardian accounted for approximately 4.7% 
of the variance. 

Test of Written Language - 2 L Thematic Maturity 

Not any of the background variables was found to have significant influence on the TOWL-2 
Thematic Maturity subtest. 

Test of Written language - 2. Contextual Vocabulary 

Not any of the background variables was found to have significant influence on the TOWL-2 
Contextual Vocabulary subtest. 
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Test. of Written Language - 2. Syntactic Maturity 

One background variable was found to have significant influence on TOWL-2 Syntactic Maturity 
results: gender (with females outperforming males). When all other variables were removed 
from the equation, gender was at the .0442 level of significance and accounted for approximately 
13.7% of the variance. 

Test of Written Language - 2. Contextual Spelling 

One background variable was found to have significant influence on TOWL-2 Contextual 
Spelling results: gender (with females outperforming males). When all other variables were 
removed from the equation, gender was at the .0473 level of significance and accounted for 
approximately 13.3% of the variance. 

Test of Written Language - 2. Contextual Style 

One background variable was found to have significant influence on TOWL-2 Contextual Style 
results: performance on the MAT-SF. When all other variables were removed from the equation, 
MAT-SF performance was at the .0057 level of significance and accounted for approximately 
24.2% of the variance. 

Test of Written Language - 2. Total Score 

One background variable was found to have significant influence on TOWL-2 Total Score 
results: gender (with females outperforming males). When all other variables were removed 
from the equation, gender was at the .0309 level of significance and accounted for approximately 
15.6% of the variance. 
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DISCUSSION 



Test Results by Length of Residence 

A primary objective of this investigation was to determine the feasibility of developing test criteria 
for ESL students based on their age and length of residence in their new country. In order for a test 
to be deemed effective in discriminating among LOR levels, it had to meet two criteria. It had to 
show that a significant difference existed between the LOR mean scores, and that these mean 
scores increased in a significant linear fashion from shortest LOR to longest LOR. Analysis of 
variance was employed in making these determinations. Of the 14 tests utilized in this study, 9 
tests met these criteria and 5 tests did not. The tests meeting the criteria were the PPVT-R, DTLA- 
2WO, MAC-ORX, MAC-LC, DRP, TOWL-2TM, TOWL-2CV, TOWL-2SM, and TOWL-2Tot. By 
virtue of meeting these criteria, and judging from the manner in which test scores were 
distributed across the various test score ranges, it is asserted that one could assess aspects of 
academic and linguistic development in 12 year old ESL students, based on their LOR, if testing 
instruments were selected judiciously. Furthermore, one would have the opportunity of rating 
such development against three possible comparison groups: (1) other ESL students of similar age 
and similar LOR; (2) Canadian-born, English-speaking 12 year olds, whose performance was 
established by published test norms; (3) Canadian-born, English-speaking 12 year olds, whose 
performance was established by the control group in this study. It should be borne in mind that the 
foregoing conclusion is tentative, as it is based on the performance of the limited sample of 
students participating in this study. 

T ests Found to Discriminate . E ffectiYgly.AinQiig .Different LQRLfiY.sls 

The PPVT-R was administered only to groups LORI through LOR3, plus controls. It was of 
interest to note that, on this measure of receptive vocabulary, LORI, LOR2, and LOR3 students 
earned mean scores (based on PPVT-R norms) equivalent to the ages of 4 years/6 months, 5 
years/0 months, and 5 years/4 months, respectively. These findings suggest that, even after two 
years in their new country, ESL students likely have significant gaps in their knowledge of 
English words, despite appearing to exhibit native-like, everyday conversation on the surface. 
The control group earned a mean score of 12 years/3 months on the PPVT-R; and it is unfortunate 
that resources were not available in this study to extend the data to ESL students with longer LOR's, 
to determine the course of their receptive vocabulary development and the length of time it would 
take to approach the control group's scores on this measure. 

The DTLA-2WO was administered to groups LORI through LOR7, plus controls. For ESL 
students, scores ranged from the 5th percentile (applying DTLA-2 norms for 12 1/2 year olds) at the 
LORI level to the 16th percentile at the LOR7 level. This suggests that, even after six years in the 
country, ESL students, as a group, manifest a significant gap in their ability to master the highly 
complex vocabulary task of providing word opposites. The control group, which scored at the 63rd 
percentile (applying DTLA-2 norms), performed vastly superior to the ESL students, even those 
who had been in Canada up to 6 years. 

The MAC-ORX was administered to groups LORI through LOR7, plus controls. Since the 
Maculaitis does not provide norms for non-ESL students, comparisons could not be made to native 
speakers of English on this basis. However, comparisons could be made to the control group, whose 
mean raw score was 71.2. ESL mean raw scores ranged from 46.9 in the lowest scoring LOR group 
to 65.7 in the highest scoring LOR group. These scores represent less than the 10th percentile in the 
former case and slightly more than the 10th percentile in the latter case, when compared to control 
group performance. Based on this evidence, there is a strong suggestion that oral expressive 
abilities still lag significantly behind native speakers of English, even after ESL students have 
been in Canada up to six years. 
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The MAC-LC was administered to groups LORI through LOR7, plus controls. As stated above, the 
Maculaitis does not provide norms for non-ESL students, and therefore, comparisons could not be 
made to native speakers of English on this basis. However, comparisons could again be made to 
the control group, whose mean raw score was 21.7. ESL mean raw scores ranged from 16.1 in the 
lowest scoring LOR group to 20.5 in the highest scoring LOR group. These scores represent less 
than the 10th percentile in the former case and slightly less than the 30th percentile in the latter 
case, when compared to control group performance. Based on this evidence, there is a suggestion 
that listening comprehension abilities still lag noticeably behind native speakers of English, even 
after ESL students have been in Canada for up to six years. 

The DRP was administered to groups LOR3 through LOR7, plus controls. ESL mean raw scores 
ranged from 18.1 in the lowest scoring LOR group to 30.7 in the highest scoring LOR group. When 
compared to published DRP test norms, these scores represent the 6th percentile in the former case 
and the 21st percentile in the latter case. It is of interest to note that the control group earned a mean 
score of 37.5 on the DRP, which translates into the 37th percentile on published test norms. When 
ESL scores are compared to control group scores (as opposed to published test norms), they appear 
consistent with published norms, in that they range from less than the 10th percentile to less than 
the 30th percentile. Based on this evidence, there is a suggestion that ESL reading comprehension 
abilities still lag noticeably behind native speakers of English, even after ESL students have been 
in Canada for up to six years. 

The TOWL-2TM was administered to groups LOR3 through LOR7, plus controls. ESL mean raw 
scores ranged from 4.26 in the lowest scoring LOR group to 6.21 in the highest scoring LOR group. 
When compared to published TOWL-2 test norms, these scores represent the 11th percentile in the 
former case and the 40th percentile in the latter case. It is of interest to note that the control group 
earned a mean score of 6.79 on the TOWL-2TM, which translates into the 47th percentile on 
published test norms. When ESL scores are compared to control group scores (as opposed to 
published test norms), they appear consistent with published norms, in that they range from less 
than the 20th percentile to slightly more than the 40th percentile. Based on this evidence, there is a 
suggestion that the ESL ability to communicate content effectively in writing still lags somewhat 
behind native speakers of English, even after ESL students have been in Canada up to six years. 

The TOWL-2CV was administered to groups LOR3 through LOR7, plus controls. ESL mean raw 
scores ranged from 6.82 in the lowest scoring LOR group to 10.58 in the highest scoring LOR group. 
When compared to published TOWL-2 test norms, these scores represent the 23rd percentile in the 
former case and the 44th percentile in the latter case. It is of interest to note that the control group 
earned a mean score of 11.6 on the TOWL-2CV, which translates into the 50th percentile on 
published test norms. When ESL scores are compared to control group scores, they appear 
consistent with published norms, in that they range from slightly less than the 20th percentile to 
approximately the 45th percentile. Based on this evidence, there is a suggestion that ESL students' 
vocabulary usage in writing (based on use of words consisting of seven or more letters) lags only 
slightly behind native speakers of English, after ESL students have been in Canada for up to six 
years. 

The TOWL-2SM was administered to groups LOR3 through LOR7, plus controls. ESL mean raw 
scores ranged from 57.15 in the lowest scoring LOR group to 107.18 in the highest scoring LOR 
group. When compared to published TOWL-2 test norms, these scores represent the 16th percentile 
in the former case and the 50th percentile in the latter case. It is of interest to note that the control 
group earned a mean score of 121.79 on the TOWL-2SM, which translates into the 50th percentile 
on published test norms. When ESL scores are compared to control group scores (as opposed to 
published test norms), they appear consistent with published norms, in that they range from less 
than the 20th percentile to approximately the 35th percentile. Based on this evidence, there is a 
suggestion that ESL students' ability to use appropriate grammar in writing lags only slightly 
behind native speakers of English, after ESL students have been in Canada up to six years. 
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The TOWL-2Tot was derived from the five TOWL-2 subtests administered to groups LOR3 
through LOR7 and to the control group. ESL standard score means ranged from 37.53 in the lowest 
scoring LOR group to 45.8 in the highest scoring LOR group. When compared to published TOWL- 
2 test norms, these scores represent a Quotient of 82 in the former case and a Quotient of 94 in the 
latter case. It is of interest to note that the control group earned a mean score of 48.76 on the TOWL- 
2Tot, which translates into a Quotient of 98 on published test norms. When ESL scores are 
compared to control group scores, they range from less than the 20th percentile to slightly less than 
the 40th percentile. Based on this evidence, there is a suggestion that overall ESL writing skills 
lag slightly behind native speakers of English, even after ESL students have been in Canada for 
up to six years. 

Tests Found Notlo Discriminate Effectively Among Different LQR Levels 

The tests which did not meet criteria in discriminating effectively among LOR levels were the 
MAT-SF, TOWL-2CSp, TOWL-2CSt, WJ-PC, and WJ-WS. 

It is not unexpected that the MAT-SF fell into this category, as it is a test of visual reasoning 
capability and would seem to be largely independent of second language acquisition and/or length 
of residence in a new country. 

One reason why the TOWL-2CSp and TOWL-2CSt subtests failed to discriminate effectively 
among different LOR levels may be explained by the nature of the tests themselves. The TOWL- 
2CSp scores are based on the number of different words spelled correctly in a spontaneously 
written passage. Consequently, if a student writes a lengthy passage and correctly uses easy-to- 
spell words, he/she would earn the same TOWL-2CSp score as a student who writes a passage of 
equal length and correctly uses difficult-to-spell words. The TOWL-2CSp, therefore, is not a test of 
actual spelling ability for random words, and it is speculated that if a more traditional spelling 
test of random words were administered, the results would likely show a more linear association 
with increased LOR. 



The TOWL-2CSt scores are based on weighted credit awarded for a variety of punctuation and 
capitalization rules applied correctly in a spontaneously written passage. Consequently, if a 
student opts to write in a simple, straightforward manner and not use many proper nouns (for 
capitalization) or varieties of punctuation, that student would be penalized on this subtest for 
his/her style. It is suspected that many ESL students opt to write in such a simplified manner, as 
their mental energies expended on writing are directed more to language and content than to 
mechanics — and given that the range of obtainable scores on this subtest is narrow, the TOWL- 
2CSt does not appear to be a good discriminator among different LOR groups. 

One further speculation as to why the TOWL-2CSp and TOWL-2CSt subtests did not significantly 
discriminate among various LOR groups pertains to a general observation of the LOR5 and LOR7 
groups. The LOR5 group tended to perform better than expected on a number of tests and may have 
been a “somewhat superior” group. In contrast, the LOR7 group tended to perform not as well as 
expected on a number of tests, and may have been a “somewhat inferior” group. This superiority 
and inferiority tended to interfere with the increasing linearity of performance of the various 
LOR groups on certain tests; and if the numbers of subjects were larger, it is possible that these 
aberrations would have smoothed out and that the TOWL-2CSp and TOWL-2CSt would have shown 
greater discriminatory power among the different LOR groups. 
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Why the WJ-PC and WJ-WS subtests failed to discriminate among LOR groups is difficult to 
explain. One speculation pertains to the fact that these tests were only administered to 3 LOR 
groups: LORI, LOR2, and LOR3 — and given the limited number of groups, the limited number of 
subjects in LORI and LOR3, and the observation that LOR3 tended to be a somewhat low scoring 
group generally, factors may have conspired against there being a significant linear increase 
across LOR levels. It is possible that, with larger numbers of subjects, WJ-PC and WJ-WS 
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findings may have also shown a linear increase in scores with increased LOR. 

Teacher Rating Scale Results by Length of Residence 
Comparisons to Native-born Canadians 

When teachers were asked to compare seven LOR groups and the control group to a hypothetical 
group of native-born Canadians (on the variables of speaking, listening, reading, and writing), 
three main questions were posed: (1) Were there significant differences in mean teacher ratings 
among the eight groups? (2) If there were significant differences, was there a significant linear 
increase in mean teacher ratings from LORI through LOR7 through the control group? (3) During 
which LOR period, if any, did students appear to “catch up” to native-born Canadians in speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing? 

For all four variables of speaking, listening, reading, and writing, when compared to native-born 
Canadians, there were significant differences among the eight groups (LORI through LOR7 plus 
the control group) rated by teachers. Furthermore, these ratings appeared to increase significantly 
in a linear fashion from LORI through LOR7 through the control group. 

The Teacher Rating Scale employed ratings ranging from 1 (low) to 7 (high), with 4 symbolizing 
average and representing 26%-75% of the population. Consequently, when teachers were asked to 
compare students in this study to native-born Canadians, ratings lower than 4 were indicative of 
students who had not yet reached the average of native-born Canadians -- and when a rating of 4 
was attained, it could be interpreted as having reached the average level of native-born 
Canadians. In the areas of speaking, listening, and reading, students first achieved a mean 
rating of 4 in the LOR4 group, suggesting that it takes ESL students 24 to 35 months to approach 
native-born Canadian norms in these areas. However, teacher ratings in speaking, listening, 
and reading appear inconsistent with actual test results. Whereas teacher ratings suggest that 
ESL students attain the hypothetical mean of their English-speaking counterparts after being in 
their new country 24-35 months, test results suggest that ESL students fail to achieve comparability 
even after 60-71 months. It is speculated that teacher judgments of speaking and listening are 
influenced more by their perception of everyday, surface communication skills (BICS in 
Cummins’ model) than by the more cognitive aspects of speaking and listening (CALP in 
Cummins’ model) as tapped by tests in this study. With respect to the tendency of teachers to over- 
rate reading comprehension in ESL students, it is further speculated that teachers are once again 
strongly influenced by everyday, surface communication skills - which are more readily 
observable and available to teachers than actual assessment of reading comprehension. 

In the area of writing, students first achieved a mean teacher rating of 4 in the LOR7 group, 
suggesting that it takes students 60 to 71 months to approach native-born Canadian norms in 
written expression. While this finding is consistent with the concept of CALP in Cummins’ model 
(which suggests that cognitively demanding functions, such as school tasks, take approximately 
five to seven years to develop in ESL students), it is somewhat discrepant from current test results, 
which suggest that, even after 60-71 months, ESL students do not achieve comparability with their 
Canadian-born counterparts. It is noted that teacher ratings of writing more closely approximate 
actual test results than teacher ratings of speaking, listening, and reading — and it is 
hypothesized that teachers are able to assess written language more accurately because writing is 
concrete and observable and lends itself to closer scrutiny of its cognitively demanding elements. 

It is interesting to note that teachers tended to rate the native-born Canadian control students, as a 
group, slightly higher than middle average. Their mean ratings ranged from 4.49 (for writing) to 
4.88 (for speaking). If ESL students were compared to the control group, as opposed to a hypothetical 
average rating of 4, not any of the LOR groups (even after 6 years) would have attained the control 
group rating in any of the four areas measured. 
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Comparisons to ESL Students of Similar Age and L OR 



When teachers were asked to compare students in the seven LOR groups to a hypothetical group of 
other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR (on the variables of speaking, listening, 
reading, writing, and extent of special support received), three main questions were posed: (1) 
Were there significant differences in mean teacher ratings among the seven LOR groups? (2) If 
there were significant differences, was there a significant linear association in mean teacher 
ratings from LORI through LOR7? (3) Were there any observable trends in the way teachers rated 
ESL students, in terms of their LOR? 

For the four variables of speaking, listening, reading, and writing, there were no significant 
differences found among the seven LOR groups rated. Such a finding is not unexpected, as 
experimental subjects were compared to other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR, and 
one might anticipate near average means for all four variables at all seven LOR levels. 

An interesting observation resulting from this set of 28 ratings (4 ratings for each of 7 LOR groups) 
was that teachers tended to rate experimental group ESL students higher than average at each LOR 
level, on all four variables. Whereas there was an anticipated rating of 4, a middle average score 
representing 26%-75% of the population, ratings ranged from a low of 4.35 to a high of 5.28 (where a 
rating of 5 represented 76%-85% of the population). As to why teachers tended to assign above 
average ratings to ESL students in general, two hypotheses are offered: (1) teachers are generous 
in their educational perceptions of ESL students, tending to judge their efforts in a positive light 
and to give them the benefit of the doubt; and (2) teachers have not developed sufficient empirical or 
intuitive “norms” for ESL student achievement, based on the age and length of residence of those 
students. 

In addition to the teachers’ general tendency to rate experimental group ESL students higher than 
average, in the areas of speaking and listening there was a further tendency for teachers to rate 
students in the LOR4 through LOR7 categories consistently higher than students in the LORI 
through LOR3 categories. One possible explanation for this finding is that, although teachers tend 
to over-rate all ESL students, they may tend to perceive the progress of students who have not 
acquired native-like, everyday oral communication skills (those in the LOR1-LOR3 categories, 
who have been in the country less than two years) in a less favorable light than students who have 
acquired native-like, everyday oral communication skills (those in the LOR4-LOR7 categories, 
who have been in the country longer than two years). 

With respect to teachers’ ratings of extent of special support (hours per week of assistance provided 
outside of normal classroom time) received by experimental group ESL students, findings were 
not unexpected. There was a significant difference in mean hours among the seven LOR groups, 
and there was a negative but significant linear progression from LORI (mean of 5.09 hours per 
week) through LOR7 (mean of 1.22 hours per week). It was observed that the largest decline in 
mean hours of special support occurred between the LOR3 and LOR4 periods. Again, it is 
speculated that when ESL students acquire observable, native-like, everyday communication 
skills, they are perceived as higher functioning in the eyes of their teachers and less in need of 
extra support. 

Correlation of Test Scores With Teacher Rating Scale Results 
For Experimental and Control Groups Combined 

When test scores (fourteen maximum) and teacher ratings (nine maximum) were correlated for 
experimental and control group subjects combined, highly significant correlations were obtained 
for all possible combinations. These high correlations attested to the validity of test results, 
teacher ratings, and general methodology employed in this investigation. 
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For the Control Group 



For the control group (Canadian-born, native speakers of English) alone, correlations between test 
scores and teacher ratings varied, depending on the test administered and the variable rated. In 
terms of the twelve test scores obtained from this group, the DRP showed the greatest number of 
significant correlations with teacher ratings, four out of four, while the PPVT-R showed the next 
highest number of significant correlations, three out of four. The MAC-ORX and MAC-LC each 
showed two out of four significant correlations, while the DTLA-2WO, MAT-SF, and TOWL-2 (all 
six TOWL-2 scores, including five subtest scores and one overall score) showed no significant 
correlations. (The WJ-PC and WJ-WS were 

not administered to the control group.) In terms of the variables rated by teachers, speaking, 
listening, and reading, correlated significantly with three of the twelve test scores obtained from 
the control group, while the variable of writing correlated significantly with two of the twelve test 
scores. 

If one were to generalize about the above findings, one might say that objective tests of reading 
comprehension and receptive vocabulary tend to coincide with teacher ratings of speaking, 
listening, and reading - and an objective test of reading comprehension further coincides with 
teacher ratings of writing. One might additionally generalize that objective tests of visual 
reasoning, spontaneous writing, and verbal concept formation tend not to coincide with teacher 
ratings of speaking, listening, reading, or writing. One explanation for the lack of correlation 
between visual reasoning and the four teacher rated variables may be that the four teacher rated 
variables are all verbally loaded, while visual reasoning is not. A possible explanation for the 
lack of correlation between spontaneous writing and the four teacher rated variables may be the 
manner in which the Spontaneous Writing section of the TOWL-2 is scored. Scores on this section 
of the TOWL-2 tend to be heavily influenced by productivity and simplification (avoidance of 
errors), factors perhaps not consciously noted by teachers. Consequently, teacher judgments of 
academic and linguistic success may have little in common with the factors responsible for 
success on the TOWL-2, particularly as these factors pertain to native-born, English speaking 
students. 



It is difficult to discern why the DTLA-2WO did not correlate with teacher ratings, as on the 
surface it would appear to be a verbally loaded test and a reasonable predictor of the four variables 
rated by teachers. 

It is of interest to note that the MAC-LC and MAC-ORX, which were not developed for native 
speakers of English, each correlated significantly with two teacher ratings. The MAC-LC 
correlated significantly with the variables of speaking and listening, and the MAC-ORX 
correlated significantly with the variables of reading and writing. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves (e.g., when teacher ratings of reading comprehension were 
correlated with scores on a test of reading comprehension), two out of a possible four correlations 
were significant for the control group: Teacher ratings of listening correlated significantly with 
scores on the MAC-LC, and teacher ratings of reading comprehension correlated significantly 
with scores on the DRP. No significant correlations were obtained for teacher ratings of speaking 
and writing. 



For the Experimental Group. Al l LOR Groups Combined 



All fourteen tests had extremely high correlations with all nine teacher ratings. This finding is 
of interest in view of the fewer significant correlations obtained for the control group, described 
above; and it may suggest that teachers, in general, are more adept at assessing the characteristics 
of speaking, listening, reading, and writing of ESL students than they are at assessing those same 
characteristics for Canadian-born, native speakers of English. 
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For the Experimental Grom?. LORI, in Canada 6 thr ough 11 months 



Of the seven tests administered to this group, six tests correlated significantly with all nine 
teacher rating variables. This finding suggests that teachers are adept at rating LORI students, 
both in comparison to other ESL students and to Canadian-born, native speakers of English. The 
one test which correlated significantly with only two of the nine teacher ratings was the MAT-SF, 
the visual reasoning test with little verbal loading and therefore not as good a predictor of success 
in verbally related areas. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves (e.g., when teacher ratings of reading comprehension were 
correlated with scores on a test of reading comprehension), eight out of a possible eight correlations 
were significant for the LORI group. When comparing LORI students to Canadian-born, 
English-speaking students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, 
listening ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading comprehension ratings 
correlated significantly with the WJ-PC, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the 
WJ-WS. When comparing LORI students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, the same four 
significant correlations held true. 

For the Experimental GrQUD._LQR2._in_Canada 12_thrQugh_17_mQnths 

Of the seven tests administered to this group, six tests correlated significantly with all nine 
teacher rating variables; and the seventh test, the MAT-SF, correlated significantly with seven of 
nine teacher ratings. This finding suggests that teachers are adept at rating LOR2 students, both 
in comparison to other ESL students and to Canadian-born, native speakers of English. Again, 
the one test which did not correlate significantly with all nine teacher ratings was the MAT-SF, 
the visual reasoning test with little verbal loading and therefore not as good a predictor of success 
in verbally related areas. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, eight out of a possible eight correlations were significant 
for the LOR2 group. When comparing LOR2 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, listening ratings 
correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading comprehension ratings correlated 
significantly with the WJ-PC, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the WJ-WS. 
When comparing LOR2 students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, the same four 
significant correlations held true. 

For the Experimental Group. LQR3. in Canada 18 through 23 months 

Of the fourteen tests administered to this group, four tests correlated significantly with at least six 
out of the nine teacher rating variables: MAT-SF, TOWL-2TM, TOWL-2CV, and TOWL-2CSt. 
Three tests correlated significantly with four or five teacher rating variables: MAC-LC, DRP, 
and TOWL-2CSp . Seven tests correlated significantly with only three or fewer teacher rating 
variables: PPVT-R, WJ-PC, WJ-WS, DTLA-2, MAC-ORX, TOWL-2SM, and TOWL-2Tot. 

These findings suggest that, for students in Canada 18 to 23 months, teachers may be less adept at 
rating them than their LORI and LOR2 counterparts. Test scores in non-verbal reasoning and 
aspects of spontaneous writing appear to be more aligned with teacher ratings at LOR3 than other 
measures used in this investigation. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, four out of a possible twelve correlations were significant 
for the LOR3 group. When comparing LOR3 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, and writing ratings 
correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. Writing ratings did not correlate significantly 



with the WJ-WS, listening ratings did not correlate significantly with the MAC-LC, and reading 
ratings did not correlate significantly with either the WJ-PC or the DRP. When comparing LOR3 
students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, listening ratings correlated significantly with 
the MAC-LC, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. Speaking did not 
correlate significantly with the MAC-ORX, reading did not correlate significantly with either the 
WJ-PC or the DRP, and writing did not correlate significantly with the WJ-WS. 

For the Experimental Group. LOR4. in Canada 24 through 35 months 

, ✓ 

Of the eleven tests administered to this group, six tests correlated significantly with at least six out 
of the nine teacher rating variables: DTLA-2WO, MAC-ORX, MAC-LC, DRP, TOWL-2CV, and 
TOWL-2Tot. Three tests correlated significantly with four or five teacher rating variables: 
TOWL-2TM, TOWL-2SM, and TOWL-2CSt. Two tests correlated significantly with only three or 
fewer teacher rating variables: MAT-SF and TOWL-2CSp. These findings suggest that, for 

students in Canada 24 to 35 months, teachers may be more adept at rating them than their LOR3 
counterparts, but perhaps not quite as adept at rating them as LORI and LOR2 students. Test scores 
in oral expression, listening, reading comprehension, and aspects of spontaneous writing appear 
to be more aligned with teacher ratings at LOR4 than other measures used in this investigation. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, seven out of a possible eight correlations were significant 
for the LOR4 group. When comparing LOR4 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, listening ratings 
correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings correlated significantly with the DRP, 
and writing ratings correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. When comparing LOR4 
students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, speaking ratings correlated significantly with 
the MAC-ORX, listening ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, and writing ratings 
correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. Teacher ratings of reading did not correlate 
significantly with the DRP. 

For the Experimental Group. LOR5. in Canada 36 through 47 months 



Of the eleven tests administered to this group, eight tests correlated significantly with at least six 
out of the nine teacher rating variables: DTLA-2WO, MAC-ORX, DRP, TOWL-2CV, TOWL- 
2SM, TOWL-2CSp, TOWL-2CSt, and TOWL-2Tot. Two tests correlated significantly with five 
teacher rating variables: MAC-LC and TOWL-2TM. Only one test correlated significantly with 
three or fewer teacher rating variables: MAT-SF. These findings suggest that, for students in 
Canada 36 to 47 months, teachers may be more adept at rating them than their LOR3 and, to a lesser 
extent, their LOR4 counterparts. However, even though teachers appear to be adept at rating 
students at the LOR5 level, they still appear slightly less proficient than in their ratings of LORI 
and LOR2 students. Test scores in oral expression, reading comprehension, and aspects of 
spontaneous writing appear to be more aligned with teacher ratings at LOR5 than other measures 
used in this investigation. 



When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, seven out of a possible eight correlations were significant 
for the LOR5 group. When comparing LOR5 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, listening ratings 
correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings correlated significantly with the DRP, 
and writing ratings correlated significantly with the 



TOWL-2Tot. When comparing LOR5 students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, speaking 
ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, reading ratings correlated significantly 
with the DRP, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. Teacher ratings 
of listening did not correlate significantly with the MAC-LC. 
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For the Experimental Group. LOR6. in Canada 48 through 59 months 

Of the eleven tests administered to this group, eight tests correlated significantly with at least six 
out of the nine teacher rating variables: DTLA-2WO, MAC-ORX, MAC-LC, DRP, TOWL-2CV, 
TOWL-2CSp, TOWL-2CSt, and TOWL-2Tot. The remaining three tests correlated significantly 
with only three or fewer teacher rating variables: MAT-SF, TOWL-2TM, and TOWL-2SM. 

These findings suggest that, for students in Canada 48 to 59 months, teachers may be more adept at 
rating them than their LOR3 and, to a lesser extent, their LOR4 counterparts. Teachers appear to 
be about as equally adept at rating them as LOR5 students. However, even though teachers appear 
to be adept at rating students at the LOR6 level, they still appear slightly less proficient than in 
their ratings of LORI and LOR2 students. Test scores in oral expression, listening, reading 
comprehension, and aspects of spontaneous writing appear to be more aligned with teacher ratings 
at LOR6 than other measures used in this investigation. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, eight out of a possible eight correlations were significant 
for the LOR6 group. When comparing LOR6 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, listening ratings 
correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings correlated significantly with the DRP, 
and writing ratings correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. When comparing LOR6 
students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, speaking ratings correlated significantly with 
the MAC-ORX, listening ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings 
correlated significantly with the DRP, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the 
TOWL-2Tot. 

For the Experimental Group. LOR7 r in Canada 60 through 71 months 

Of the eleven tests administered to this group, nine tests correlated significantly with at least six 
out of the nine teacher rating variables: DTLA-2WO, MAC-ORX, MAT-SF, MAC-LC, DRP, 

TOWL-2TM, TOWL-2SM, TOWL-2CSp, and TOWL-2Tot. The remaining two tests correlated 
significantly with four or five teacher rating variables: TOWL-2CV and TOWL-2CSt. These 
findings suggest that, for students in Canada 60 to 71 months, teachers may be more adept at rating 
them than their LOR3 and, to a lesser extent, their LOR4 counterparts. Teachers appear to be about 
equally adept, or perhaps slightly better at rating them in comparison to LOR5 and LOR6 students. 
However, even though teachers appear to be adept at rating students at the LOR7 level, they still 
appear slightly less proficient than in their ratings of LORI and LOR2 students. Test scores in 
oral expression, listening, reading comprehension, non-verbal reasoning, and aspects of 
spontaneous writing appear to be aligned with teacher ratings at the LOR7 level. 

When teacher ratings were correlated only with the test(s) purported to measure the same area of 
functioning as the ratings themselves, eight out of a possible eight correlations were significant 
for the LOR7 group. When comparing LOR7 students to Canadian-born, English-speaking 
students, speaking ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-ORX, listening ratings 
correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings correlated significantly with the DRP, 
and writing ratings correlated significantly with the TOWL-2Tot. When comparing LOR7 
students to ESL students of similar age and LOR, speaking ratings correlated significantly with 
the MAC-ORX, listening ratings correlated significantly with the MAC-LC, reading ratings 
correlated significantly with the DRP, and writing ratings correlated significantly with the 
TOWL-2Tot. 

An Overall Impression of Correlations Bet ween Test Scores and Teacher Ratings 

When ESL students are rated by teachers (comparing them to both ESL and native-born Canadian 
students) on the variables of speaking, listening, reading, writing, and amount of special support 
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received, these teacher ratings reflect the highest and most consistent correlations with test scores 
(on the fourteen tests administered in this study) at LORI and LOR2. Strong, consistent 
correlations also occur at LOR5, LOR6, and LOR7, but less consistently high correlations occur at 
LOR3 and LOR4. One possible explanation for this weakening of correlation at the LOR3 and 
LOR4 levels may be that teachers are able to rate students most proficiently in the beginning stages 
of their English language acquisition (when development is rapid and gains are more visible) 
and in the later stages of their English language acquisition (as the students more closely 
approximate the norm of native-born speakers of English). In the beginning stages of English 
language acquisition, students make the greatest gains in their new language development 
(Walberg et al, 1978), and the extent of these gains tends to diminish with time. Consequently, 
teachers are able to discriminate more effectively at early stages of development, since expected 
gains are significant and rapid, and deviations from this growth pattern are more readily 
discernible. However, as the rate of growth slows down in LOR3 and LOR4 (from 18 to 36 months), 
and as most students approach native speakers' norms in basic interpersonal communications 
skills (Cummins, 1980), observable criteria for teacher ratings become less well defined, and the 
task of evaluation becomes more challenging. In the LOR5, LOR6, and LOR7 categories (from 36 
to 71 months), when teacher ratings tend once again to become more consistent with test results, it 
is suspected that teachers' internalized rating criteria for native-born speakers of English take 
over. That is, ESL student achievement is begun to be perceived more in the light of native-born 
Canadians and is judged accordingly -- and since teachers' internalized criteria for evaluating 
native-born Canadians would seem to be well entrenched, based on teacher training and 
experience, proficiency in rating ESL students tends to increase during the later LOR stages. 

Implications for teachers being variably adept at rating ESL student progress at different LOR 
stages may have implications for early identification of ESL students with special needs. 
Currently, there would appear to be a trend of delaying identification as long as possible, giving 
ESL students the benefit of the doubt where special needs are concerned. Results of this study 
suggest that, perhaps, the best times for teachers to rate ESL students are between 6 and 18 months 
and after 36 months. Waiting 36 months may be too late, in terms of intervention, so 
consequently, early intervention would be preferable. This study only addresses ESL students 
who have lived in their new country for 6 months or longer. It is possible that teachers might also 
be proficient at rating ESL students who have been in their new country for a period of less than 6 
months — and identification at this LOR stage would seem to be even more crucial than 
identification during the 6 to 18 month LOR period. 

When one examines teacher ratings of ESL students in relation to only test(s) purported to 
measure the same area of functioning as the ratings themselves, a similar picture emerges to the 
one portrayed above. Teachers appear quite adept at rating ESL students at the LORI, LOR2, LOR6, 
and LOR7 levels (whether comparing them to native-born, English-speaking students or to other 
ESL students), with all correlations at these levels being significant. Strong correlations also 
appear at the LOR4 and LOR5 levels (with seven of eight correlations at each level being 
significant), but at the LOR3 level, teacher ratings tend to weaken, with only four out of a possible 
twelve ratings correlating significantly with corresponding tests. 

It is noted that in the Walberg et al (1978) study, teachers estimated that it took students 
approximately 42 months to achieve the same level of reading proficiency as their English- 
speaking counterparts. While the Walberg estimate is somewhat higher than the estimate 
obtained in this study (24-35 months), both teacher ratings are disparate from the current test 
results, which suggest that ESL students do not achieve English-speaking norms in reading, even 
after 6 years in their new country. One possible explanation for this finding may be in Walberg’ s 
definition of reading, which was not clearly delineated in his study and may have been different 
from the definition of reading in the present study. A second explanation is that the same 
influences which may have adversely affected teacher ratings in this study may have also 
adversely affected the teacher ratings in the Walberg study. 



Parent Interview Results - Overall 



Only parents/guardians of ESL students were interviewed in this study, and consequently, the 
results reported below apply to only to the experimental group, and not to the control group. 

Approximately 95% of students tested in this survey attended at least one school before moving to 
Canada, whereas 5% reported not attending any schools. Of those students who previously 
attended school, approximately 68% attended public school, approximately 22% attended private 
school, approximately 8% attended a missionary or government subsidized school, approximately 
1% attended a language school, and approximately 1% attended school in a refugee camp. From 
this same group of students who previously attended school, not any attended schooLfor less than 
three hours a day, and not any students attended school for more than 8 hours a day. The vast 
majority of students attended school between 4 and 7 hours per day, with approximately 6% of 
students having attended for 8 hours. Of those students attending school before moving to Canada, 
approximately 97% reported attending school "all or almost all the time”, and approximately 1% 
reported attending school "more than half' or "about half the time". Only approximately 2% 
attended school less than half the time. To offer a broad generalization, it would appear that most 
students participating in this study had reasonable educational opportunity prior to moving to 
Canada — however, no comment can be offered as to the quality of education to which they had 
access. 

A number of students in this study appeared to have been exposed to English before moving to 
Canada. Thirteen percent attended schools where English was the main language of instruction. 
Twenty-two percent of students surveyed received instruction in a second language prior to 
moving to Canada, with approximately 58% of this group receiving instruction in English. This 
means that approximately 13% of the entire experimental group received English as second 
language instruction prior to moving to Canada. Overall, approximately 54% of students studied 
at least some English either at school or outside of school. Of this number, 34% studied at public 
school, 28% at private school, 13% at a missionary or government subsidized school, 11.5% with a 
private tutor, 6% at a language school, 3% with parents, 2% at a refugee camp, and less than 1% with 
relatives or at an ESL school. Of those students studying English before moving to Canada, 11% 
studied for 6 months or less, 17% for 7 to 12 months, 16% for 13 to 24 months, 11% for 25 to 36 months, 
and 44% for longer than 36 months. The vast majority of students, 63%, studied English for 1 to 6 
hours per week, while 4.5% studied less than 1 hour per week, 7.7% studied between 7 and 10 hours 
per week, 5.8% studied 10 to 15 hours per week, and 18.7% studied more than 15 hours per week. 
Other than through formal study, approximately 72.5% of students were exposed to English "hardly 
ever" or "not at all", 18.2% were exposed to English "daily or almost daily", and 7.1% were 
exposed to English "at least once per week". 

Prior to moving to Canada, only a small percentage (1-3%) of students were rated by their parents 
as "excellent" in their ability to communicate (speak, listen, read, and write) in English. 
Approximately 8-9% were rated as "good", 9-13% were rated as "moderately well", 18-21% were 
rated as "very little", and 54-62% were rated as "not at all". 

Before moving to Canada, - 69% of students had only one language spoken in their home, - 25% 
had two languages spoken in their home, and - 5% had three languages spoken in their home. 
Less than 1% came from homes where four or five languages were spoken. The first languages 
spoken most prevalently in the homes of students participating in this study were Cantonese, 
Persian/Farsi, Russian, and Spanish. These languages accounted for 42.6% of first languages. 

At the time of the parent interview, approximately 41% of homes reported speaking one language 
only, 47% reported speaking two languages, 11% reported speaking three languages, and 1% 
reported speaking four languages. Approximately 9% of homes spoke English as their first 
language, approximately 71% spoke English as their second language (in homes where at least two 
languages were spoken), and approximately 49% spoke English as their third language (in homes 



where at least three languages were spoken). Based on the foregoing information, one can see 
that, for the seven LOR groups combined in this study, single-language homes decreased 
approximately 28% after families moved to Canada - and one can further see that two-language 
homes increased approximately 22%. Before moving to Canada, approximately 67% of students 
were rated as being able to speak one language fluently, and approximately 27% were rated as 
being able to speak two languages fluently. Approximately 5% could speak three languages 
fluently, while less than 1% could speak four languages fluently. 

Approximately 4% of students, at the time of this survey, were rated as being able to speak only one 
language fluently, while 80% could speak two languages fluently, 14% could speak three 
languages fluently, and 1% could speak four languages fluently. In order of fluency, 
approximately 36% of students were rated as speaking English as their most fluent language. For 
those students speaking two languages fluently, approximately 60% were rated as speaking 
English as their second most fluent language; and for those students speaking three languages 
fluently, approximately 13% were rated as speaking English as their third most fluent language. 
Based on the above information, one can see that, for the seven LOR groups combined in this study, 
students speaking only one language fluently decreased approximately 63% after families moved 
to Canada — and students speaking two languages fluently increased approximately 53%. 

At the time of the survey, for 67% of students, English was spoken by them at home less than half the 
time. Sixteen percent spoke English about half the time, and 17% spoke English more than half the 
time. 

Approximately 8% of students received private tutoring in English at some point after their arrival 
in Canada. Of these 8%, approximately 73% were tutored for one year or less. Approximately 18% 
were tutored for 1-2 years, and 9% were tutored for longer than two years. During their tutoring, 
the majority of students (77%) were tutored 1-3 hours per week. Fourteen percent were tutored 4-6 
hours per week, while 9% were tutored 7-12 hours. No students received tutoring for more than 12 
hours per week. The preceding information would seem to indicate that only a relatively small 
percentage of ESL students in this study received private tutoring, and approximately 2% overall 
received tutoring for longer than one year. 

Eighty-two percent of parents expressed satisfaction with their children's progress in learning 
English. Of the 18% who were not satisfied with their children's progress, reading, writing, and 
rate of progress were cited as the most frequent causes of their dissatisfaction. These causes 
comprised approximately 57% of parental reasons for dissatisfaction. "Associating too much with 
other native language speakers" accounted for approximately 11% of causes for dissatisfaction. 

In general, children's ability for native language expression appeared to weaken after coming to 
Canada. Only 2% were rated as "much stronger" in their native language, and 7% were rated as 
"somewhat stronger". 45% were rated as "about the same", while 35% were rated as "somewhat 
weaker", and 10% were rated as "much weaker". Less than 1% were rated as "never uses native 
language". 

For those students whose native language ability was not as strong as when they first came to 
Canada, two predominant reasons (which comprised 89% of responses) were given: there was less 
exposure to their native language, and there was more exposure to English, at home, at school, and 
with friends. 

Only 6% of respondents felt that, because of a weakening of native language proficiency, 
communication problems existed in the home. Of these 6%, 80% attributed the communication 
problems to the child speaking English, while the parent did not speak English. The other 20% 
attributed communication problems to their children's limited native language ability. 
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Approximately 18% of parents had concerns about their children's language development "in any 
language". Main concerns centered around losing the ability to read, write, and communicate in 
their native language and to communicate with relatives. 

Forty-eight percent of students in this survey had attended two schools since moving to Canada. 
Twenty-three percent had attended three schools, 18% had attended one school, 7% had attended 
four schools, 3% had attended five schools, and less than 1% had attended six or more schools. The 
fact that most students attended at least two schools is attributed to the age of students who 
participated in this study and the organization of panels within the North York Board of 
Education. In North York most students change panels when they enter Middle School in Grade 6 
or Junior High School in Grade 7. Consequently, most subjects taking part in this investigation 
(who were largely in Grade 7) would have experienced at least one school change. 

Since moving to Canada, approximately 6% of students did not attend school for a period of one 
month or longer (not including summer vacations). Of this group 83% did not attend school for a 
period of 1-3 months, and 17% did not attend school for a period of 4-6 months. Reasons for non- 
attendance related to physical problems, not having appropriate immigration papers, and not 
being settled/looking for a place to live. Although only a relatively small percentage of students 
comprised this category (for not attending school for at least one month), there is a suggestion of 
lost educational opportunity for these youngsters, at a time when they perhaps are in greatest need 
of an educational experience. 

Approximately 3% of parents/guardians believed that medical factors may have interfered with 
their children's learning English. Although numbers were limited, medical factors cited 
included impaired vision, facial paralysis, allergy, speech impediment, and impaired hearing. 

When male parents/guardians were surveyed as to their highest educational level attained, the 
responses with greatest frequency were completion of college/university (-46%) and completion of 
high school (-23%). Those completing a post college/university course numbered approximately 
10%, while those in all other categories (0-5 years of schooling, 6-8 years of schooling , some high 
school, some college/university) ranged from -3% to -7%. 

When female parents/guardians were surveyed as to their highest educational level attained, the 
responses with greatest frequency were completion of college/university (-36%) and completion of 
high school (-34%). Those who attended school 6-8 years (-9%) and those who attended some high 
school (-8%) comprised the next highest categories, while those in all other categories (0-5 years of 
schooling, some college/university, completed a post college/university course) ranged from -2% 
to -6%. The preceding information suggests that, as a group, the parents of students participating 
in this study are reasonably well educated — with 79+% of males and 70+% of females having 
completed at least high school. 

When asked the open-ended question as to what other information might be useful in terms of 
understanding their children’s English language development, parents cited a variety of factors 
ranging from academic strengths and weaknesses, to friends who speak or do not speak English, 
to parent communication with the school, to student personality and attitude toward school. 

When interviewers were asked if they had comments that might be helpful in understanding 
students' English language development, -16% responded "yes". Factors cited included such 
items as previous schooling in/exposure to English, private tutoring, extent of English spoken in 
the home, family factors (student separated from parents, parents separated from each other, 
parents busy at work), lack of previous schooling before coming to Canada, and refugee camp 
experience. 
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Parent Interview Results By LOR 



With respect to status in Canada, it would appear that in LORI and LOR2, the number of students 
becoming Canadian citizens is negligible, 0% and -2% respectively. At LOR3, numbers increase 
to -6%; at LOR4, numbers increase to -9%; at LOR5, numbers increase to -21%; at LOR6, 
numbers increase to -36%; and by LOR7, numbers increase to -76%. As percent of students 
becoming Canadian citizens increases, percent of students classified as landed immigrants 
decreases. Landed Immigrant status increases unevenly from -63% to -77% for students in 
LORI through LOR4. Then it tapers off to -73% in LOR5, to -48% in LOR6, and then to -24% in 
LOR7. 

With respect to home language, trends were noted for both one- and two-language homes. Students 
coming from homes where only one language was spoken, prior to moving to Canada, numbered 
approximately 68%. After moving to Canada and living in Canada over a 6 year period, this 
number decreased to approximately 20%. During LORI, LOR2, and LOR3, this decrease appeared 
rather modest; but beginning with LOR4 and continuing throughout LOR7, the decrease became 
more noticeable. Students coming from homes where two languages were spoken, prior to moving 
to Canada, numbered approximately 26%. After moving to Canada and living in Canada over a 6 
year period, this number increased to approximately 72%. Increases were modest and 
inconsistent during the LORI through LOR6 stages but became noticeable during LOR7. Although 
interpretation of these percentages should be viewed with caution, it would appear that it takes 
approximately two years for single-language families to begin to introduce a second language 
into their home, and even after six years, 20% of families remain monolingual. It would further 
appear that the incidence of bilingual homes, in the first five years after moving to Canada, 
increases slowly and inconsistently from 26%, prior to moving to Canada, to the 32-54% range 
during the LORI to LOR6 years; after that however, in LOR7, the increase in number of bilingual 
homes becomes more noticeable, approximating 72%. 

Of the -9% of respondents who reported English to be the first language in their home, the adoption 
of English was slow and gradual: 0% at LORI, -2% at LOR2 , and gradual increments to 24% at 
LOR7. 

Approximately fifty-nine percent (-59%) of homes surveyed in this study were multi-lingual, and 
of this group -70% spoke English as their second language. This would suggest that -41% of the 
total homes surveyed spoke English as their second language. When total homes surveyed were 
examined by LOR for English as a second language, no identifiable patterns emerged. When 
examined in terms of LOR for multi-lingual homes only (as opposed to the entire surveyed 
population), there was an initial 55% of homes in LORI where English was spoken as a second 
language. Then, after an initial increase at LOR2, there appeared to be a decline in the use of 
English (as opposed to other languages) as a second language from LOR2 (83%) through LOR7 
(-58%). One might assume that, as English increases and becomes the primary language spoken 
in homes, its usage as a secondary language would decline. However, it is to be pointed out that, 
even after as many as six years in Canada, English was the primary language of only 24% of 
homes surveyed and the second language of 41% of homes. 

Prior to moving to Canada, 66% of students in this survey were rated by their parents as being 
fluent in only one language, 28% in two languages, 5% in three languages, and less than 1% in 
four languages. After moving to Canada, 4% of students were fluent in only one language (a 
decrease of 62%), 80% in two languages (an increase of 52%), 15% in three languages (an increase 
of 10%), and 1% in four languages (a negligible increase). One can readily see that single- 
language students decrease, as a new language is added to their repertoire, and the number of two- 
and three-language students increases as these students learn a new language. 

Thirty-six percent of parents/guardians responded that English was their child's most fluent 
language. One could see the increase in English as first language fluency from LORI (-13%) to 
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L0R7 (-72%). L0R6 appeared to be the turning point at which more than 50% of students were 
deemed to be most fluent in English. These findings suggest that, even after 6 years, only -72% of 
students are considered by their parents/guardians to be most fluent in English. For the -59% of 
students whose second most fluent language was deemed to be English, there was a slight increase 
from LORI (-73%) to LOR3 (-85%), and then there was a noticeable decline from LOR4 (-61%) to 
LOR7 (-28%). LOR6 appeared to be the turning point at which less than 50% of students were rated 
as having English as their second most fluent language. Even after 6 years, however, it appears 
that English is still only the second most fluent language for 28% of ESL students. 

With respect to students who spoke English at home, those speaking English half the time or less 
comprised -84% of all students surveyed. Due to limited numbers of subjects, it is again difficult 
to draw conclusions from the above data. However, it would appear that, during LORI, ~8% of 
students speak English at home more than half the time, and by LOR4, -16 % speak English at 
home more than half the time. By LOR7, -32% speak English at home more than half the time, 
with the responses "quite a lot" (16%) and "all or almost all" (4%) accounting for a substantial 
portion of this number. It is interesting to note that, by LOR7, after six years in Canada, -44% of 
students still speak English at home less than half the time, with "very little" (20%) and "none at 
all" (4%) accounting for part of this number. 

With respect to parents' satisfaction with their children's progress in learning English, overall, 
the vast majority of parents (82%) indicated that they were satisfied. Satisfaction appeared to 
increase slightly as LOR increased. Conversely, among dissatisfied parents, the largest 
numbers (-38%) tended to cluster at LORI and decrease slightly thereafter. 

When asked to compare their children's current ability for native language expression to when 
they first moved to Canada, overall, -9% felt it was stronger, -46% felt it was weaker, and -45% 
felt it was about the same. While at LORI -29% felt native language expression was weaker, by 
LOR4, this number increased to -49 %, and by LOR7, this number increased to -64%. While on the 
one hand, it is not unexpected to find that, for approximately two-thirds of ESL students, their 
ability for native language expression weakens after six years — on the other hand, it is 
interesting to note that, for approximately one-third of ESL students, after six years in Canada 
their native language is not weaker. 

Multiple Regression Analysis - Background Variables Influencing Test Scores 

In this part of the investigation an attempt was made to determine which background variables, as 
determined by the parent questionnaire, mainframe computer data, and MAT-SF testing, had the 
greatest influence on student achievement, as determined by test performance. To make such a 
determination, a multiple regression analysis was conducted on each of 13 separate tests (not 14, 
as the MAT-SF was used as a background variable), examining them in view of a variety of 
background variables. 

For five of the thirteen tests administered in this study, no background variables were found to 
have a significant influence on test scores. Of the eight tests for which there were significant 
influences on test scores, five of these tests were influenced by one variable only, two tests were 
influenced by two variables, and one test was influenced by three variables. Gender (in favor of 
females) was found to have a significant influence on three writing measures: the TOWL-2SM, 
TOWL-2CSp, and TOWL-2Tot. MAT-SF performance was found to have a significant influence 
on the TOWL-2CSt, and the educational level of the female parent was found to have a significant 
influence on the MAC-ORX. The educational level of the female parent and primary language 
(students from Romance language backgrounds enjoyed an advantage over students from non- 
Romance language backgrounds) were both found to have a significant influence on the PPVT-R; 
and amount of previous schooling and the educational level of the female parent were found to 
have a significant influence on the DTLA-2WO score. 
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As suggested above, performance on the TOWL-2CSt was found to be significantly related to 
performance on the MAT-SF. While this finding may, at first glance, seem unusual, it is not 
totally surprising, as both tests seem to require similar thought processes. On the TOWL-2CSt, 
scoring is based on the subject's spontaneous use of proper capitalization and punctuation in 
his/her spontaneously written stories. Knowledge of rules, reasoning as to when the rules apply, 
and the ability to juggle multiple requirements simultaneously are important qualities needed to 
perform successfully on this task. On the MAT-SF, although it is a visual reasoning task as 
opposed to a writing task, a subject needs to possess qualities similar to those outlined above, in 
order to achieve success. 



Three tests were found to be significantly related to the educational level of the female 
parent/guardian: the MAC-ORX, PPVT-R, and DTLA-2WO. Two of these tests (MAC-ORX and 
DTLA-2WO) portray varying aspects of oral expressive language ability, and one (PPVT-R) 
reflects receptive language ability in the form of receptive vocabulary development. 

The PPVT-T was found to be significantly related to a second variable: primary language, as 
defined by Romance vs. non-Romance languages. Those students from Romance language 
backgrounds tended to significantly outperform students from non-Romance language 
backgrounds, at least throughout LOR3 (up to two years in Canada), which is as far as this 
investigation was taken with the PPVT-R. This finding is not beyond expectation, as there is a 
similarity in root words between English and other Romance languages; and when required to 
point to pictures coinciding with uttered English words, Romance language students would seem to 
enjoy an advantage, at least in their initial stages of arrival in their new country. Unfortunately, 
due to resource limitations, it was not possible to examine the Romance language vs. non- 
Romance language issue through LOR7 (or beyond), to determine if there was a point at which 
non-Romance language students caught up to their Romance language counterparts. 

The DTLA-2WO was also found to be significantly related to a second variable: previous 

schooling in native country. Previous schooling was defined by a formula, taking into 
consideration years of school attendance, hours per day of school attendance, and regularity of 
school attendance. Consequently, one might anticipate that students attending school in their 
native country, for longer periods of time, would have arrived in Canada at a later age than 
students attending school in their native country for shorter periods of time. Following this line of 
reasoning, one might further anticipate that students with more previous schooling in their native 
country would perform more poorly on the DTLA-2WO, as their length of residence in Canada 
would be shorter, and they would not have had the same opportunity to develop their expressive 
English language skills to the same degree as students in Canada for longer periods of time. This 
line of reasoning was not supported by the multiple regression analysis, a finding which might 
better be explained by Collier. Collier (1989) suggested that 8 to 12 year old students, who had 
several years of LI schooling and an opportunity to develop concepts in their native language, 
were the most efficient learners of L2 school language. If this were the case in the present study, it 
might help account for the influence of previous schooling on DTLA-2WO results; however, in the 
opinion of this writer, it is doubtful that such an explanation could supersede the influence of long 
LOR vs. short LOR - and it is peculiar that the DTLA-2WO would be the only test influenced by 
previous schooling in this manner. 



The Degrees of Reading Power was the only test found to be related significantly to three 
background factors: the MAT-SF, LOR, and the educational level of the male parent. The LOR 
relationship, on the surface, would seem self-explanatory, in that the longer a student resides in 
Canada, the more English education that student receives and the more proficient that student 
becomes in educational activities, such as reading comprehension. However, this line of 
reasoning falls short because if it were true, it would apply to other tests besides the DRP; and 
results clearly indicated that the DRP was the only test influenced significantly by the LOR 
variable. The MAT-SF relationship to the DRP may be explained, at least in part, by the fact that 
both the DRP and MAT-SF contain sizable elements of CALP (cognitive-academic learning 
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potential) and are visual in nature. No explanations are offered as to why there appears to be a 
significant relationship between the DRP and educational level of the male parent. 

An overview of findings of the multiple regression analysis may suggest that gender is an 
important variable in influencing aspects of spontaneous writing, that the educational level of the 
female parent is an important variable in influencing aspects of expressive and receptive 
language, and that visual reasoning ability (MAT-SF) is an important variable in influencing 
aspects of writing mechanics (capitalization and punctuation) and reading comprehension. The 
word “important” in the preceding statement must be viewed as relative in that not any of the 
background variables examined accounted for more than 24.2% of the variance associated with 
any one test. 

Caution must be exercised in interpreting the preceding information since, up to this point, 
predictor variables have been viewed only in isolation. The interaction among these variables is 
yet to be examined, and the possibility exists that such interaction may significantly affect the 
current multiple regression analysis interpretation. Further analysis of variable interaction is 
suggested for the future. 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The primary objective of this study was to determine the feasibility of establishing achievement 
criteria for ESL students based on their age and length of residence in their new country. Such 
criteria were seen as potentially useful in permitting comparisons between the 
academic/linguistic development of ESL students and the academic/linguistic development of 
both native-born, English-speaking students and other ESL students of similar age and similar 
LOR. By comparing ESL students to native-born, English-speaking students, one can see how far 
ESL students have progressed in relation to the native English-speaking norm. By comparing 
ESL students to other ESL students, of similar age and similar LOR, one can assess the progress of 
students relative to their ESL peer group, thereby minimizing the influence of ESL factors on their 
performance. With the availability of ESL achievement data, assessors can offer more accurate 
judgments as to the normality of student progress, the existence of possible language-based 
disabilities (as opposed to normal ESL lags), and the need for remedial intervention. ESL 
achievement criteria may also reveal a better understanding of ESL patterns of development for 
different ages and different areas of achievement. Additional objectives of this study were to 
examine the way teachers perceive and rate ESL student progress, based on a Teacher Rating 
Scale developed for this project — and to investigate the influence of a variety of background 
factors on academic and linguistic development, based on extensive parent/guardian interviews. 

Three hundred twenty-eight students participated in this project, of which 285 were experimental 
subjects and 43 were controls. All participants were 12 years of age at the beginning of the study. 
The experimental group students were born outside of Canada, and their primary language was a 
language other than English. They represented 38 languages and 53 countries of origin. They 
had lived in Canada for time periods ranging from 6 months through 6 years and were divided 
into seven categories, based on their LOR. The experimental group was 46.3% female and 53.7% 
male. Eighty-three percent were in Grade 7, 15.6% were in Grade 8, and 1.4% were in Grade 6. 
The control group students were all born in Canada, and their primary language was English. 
Females comprised 48.8% of this group, and 51.2% were males. Grade 7 students accounted for 
92.9% of controls, and the remaining 7.1% were in Grade 8. Socio-economic data were not 
available on students participating in this study, however, their “dwelling type” was known. For 
the experimental group, 28.1% lived in single detached homes, 5.6% lived in semi-detached 
homes, 9.5% lived in townhouses, 5.6% lived in low-rise apartments, and 49.5% lived in high-rise 
apartments. For the control group, 41.9% lived in single detached homes, 4.7% lived in semi- 
detached homes, 11.6% lived in townhouses, 9.3% lived in low-rise apartments, and 32.6% lived in 
high-rise apartments. A condition for participation in the study was written parental consent. 
Students who had been formally identified as recipients of Special Education assistance were 
excluded from the investigation. 

The academic and linguistic development of all students participating in the study was assessed 
by a series of individual and group tests and by teacher ratings. Background information on 
students was derived from the North York Board of Education’s mainframe computer and from 
parent/guardian interviews, which were conducted in the primary language of the 
parent/guardian whenever possible. All data were then statistically analyzed by the MECA 
(Measurement, Evaluation, and Computer Applications) Department at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. 



Test Results 



Data derived from this study suggest that it is indeed feasible to establish achievement test criteria 
for ESL students, based on their age and length of residence in their new country. This conclusion 
is based on mean scores obtained for the various tests administered in this study, at each LOR 
level, and on the manner in which scores were distributed across the various test score ranges. 
Use of this data should assist teachers, consultants, and assessors in identifying at-risk ESL 
students more accurately at various LOR levels, monitoring student progress, and programming 
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more effectively. It would appear that some tests are more discriminating than others in 
evaluating ESL academic/linguistic progress at various LOR levels, and it is imperative that tests 
be selected with the utmost care, involving field-testing prior to usage. The present investigation 
suggests that, for 12 year old ESL students, the following tests would be useful in conjunction with 
their obtained achievement test data: PPVT-R, DTLA2-WO, MAC-ORX, MAC-LC, DRP, TOWL- 
2TM, TOWL-2CV, TOWL2-SM, and TOWL-2Tot. Achievement criteria associated with these 
tests are found in the “Results” section of this paper, under the headings “Test Results by Length of 
Residence” and “Percentile Tables for Test Scores by Length of Residence.” Tests found not to be 
as discriminating in the evaluation of ESL academic/linguistic progress were the MAT-SF, WJ- 
PC, WJ-WS, TOWL-2CSp, and TOWL-2CSt. 

From the tests found useful in evaluating 12 year old ESL students, based on their LOR, the 
following trends were observed. On the PPVT-R, a measure of receptive vocabulary development, 
students who had lived in Canada from 18 to 23 months (the longest LOR assessed for the PPVT-R 
in this study) scored at the level of children less than 5 1/2 years of age. ESL students, whose LOR’s 
were 60 through 71 months, were also found to lag noticeably behind their native-born, English- 
speaking counterparts on measures of providing word opposites (DTLA-2WO), oral expression 
(MAC-ORX), listening comprehension (MAC-LC), and reading comprehension (DRP). Written 
language skills (TOWL-2) of ESL students, who had resided in their new country from 60 through 
71 months, were also found to lag behind their native-born, English-speaking counterparts, but not 
to the same extent as the lags described above. 

Teacher Rating Scale Results 

The present investigation also shed light on the way teachers perceive and rate ESL student 
progress. Based on Teacher Rating Scale data, it would appear that in the areas of speaking, 
listening, and reading, ESL students first achieve a hypothetical, native-born Canadian mean in 
the LOR4 group, that is, after being in their new country 24 to 35 months. In the area of writing, 
ESL students take somewhat longer to achieve this hypothetical, native-born Canadian mean. 
Based on teacher ratings of written language, ESL students approach comparability with native 
speakers of English at LOR7, but full comparability is still not achieved after being in Canada 60 
to 71 months. There is strong evidence to suggest that teacher ratings of ESL students are inflated. 
When one examines test results of ESL students in the areas of speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing, these students fail to achieve comparability with their Canadian-born, English-speaking 
counterparts even after 60 to 71 months in their new country. It is speculated that the tendency of 
teachers to over-rate ESL students has its roots in their perceptions being more influenced by 
everyday, surface communication skills than by less visible cognitive aspects of their 
functioning. 

It is interesting to note that teachers tended to rate native-born Canadian control students, as a 
group, slightly higher than middle average. If ESL students were compared directly to the control 
group, as opposed to a hypothetical mean (rating of 4 in this study), not any of the LOR groups, even 
after six years, would have attained the control group rating in any of the four areas assessed. 
Comparison of the experimental students to the control students approximated actual test results 
much more closely than comparison of the experimental students to a hypothetical mean. 

When teachers were asked to rate students (on the variables of speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing) in the seven LOR groups in relation to a hypothetical mean of other ESL students of 
similar age and similar LOR, as anticipated, there were no significant differences among the 
means of the seven LOR groups rated. However, it was observed that teachers tended to rate ESL 
students higher than average at each LOR level, on all four variables. It is speculated that teachers 
tend to over-rate ESL students for two reasons: (1) they are generous in their perceptions of ESL 
students and want to give them the benefit of any doubt; and (2) they have not developed sufficient 
empirical or “intuitive” norms for ESL student achievement, based on the age and length of 
residence of those students. 
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A further observation was made when teachers were asked to compare ESL students to a 
hypothetical mean of other ESL students of similar age and similar LOR. Teachers tended to rate 
ESL students in the LOR4 through LOR7 categories consistently higher than students in the LORI 
through LOR3 categories, in the areas of speaking and listening. One possible explanation for 
this phenomenon is that, although teachers tend to over-rate all ESL students, they may perceive the 
progress of students who have not yet acquired native-like, everyday oral communication skills 
in a less favorable light than students who have already acquired such skills. 

One additional finding with respect to teacher ratings was that, not unexpectedly, there was a 
significant negative linear relationship between LOR and amount of special support received by 
ESL students outside of normal classroom time. It was observed that the largest decline in mean 
hours of special support occurred between the LOR3 and LOR4 periods, and again it is speculated 
that, when ESL students acquire observable, native-like, everyday communication skills, they are 
perceived by their teachers as more highly functioning and less in need of extra support. 

Correlation of Test Scores with Teacher Rating Scale Results 

When test scores (fourteen maximum) and teacher ratings (nine maximum) were correlated for 
all experimental and control group subjects combined, highly significant correlations were 
obtained for all possible combinations. This finding attested to the validity of the test results, 
teacher ratings, and general methodology employed in this investigation. 

When teacher ratings of ESL students, at each LOR level, were correlated with tests purported to 
measure the same area of functioning as the ratings themselves, strong, positive correlations 
occurred at six out of the seven LOR levels. Teachers appeared quite adept at rating ESL students 
at the LORI, LOR2, LOR6, and LOR7 levels (whether comparing them to native-born, English- 
speaking students or to other ESL students), with all correlations at these levels being significant. 
Strong correlations were also obtained at the LOR4 and LOR5 levels (with seven of eight 
correlations at each level being significant), but at the LOR3 level, teacher ratings tended to 
weaken, with only four out of a possible twelve ratings correlating significantly with 
corresponding tests. Again, rating of ESL students around the LOR3 level appeared to present the 
greatest challenge for teachers. 

Parent Interview Results - Overall 

Findings in this part of the investigation were used largely to describe and obtain background 
information about the experimental group. Approximately 95% of students participating in this 
study attended school prior to coming to Canada, and the vast majority of these students attended 
school on a regular basis and for a minimum of four hours a day. Approximately 13% attended 
schools where English was the main language of instruction, and approximately another 13% 
attended schools where English was the second language of instruction. Overall, approximately 
54% studied at least some English either at school or outside of school, prior to coming to Canada. 
Of those students who studied English, approximately 44% studied English for longer than 3 years. 



At the time of the study, English was the first language spoken in approximately 9% of the homes 
and the second language spoken in approximately 41% of the homes. English was the most fluent 
language of approximately 36% of students and the second most fluent language of approximately 
59% of students. For approximately 67%, English was spoken by them at home less than half the 
time. Approximately 82% of parents expressed satisfaction with their children’s progress in 
learning English, and approximately 8% of students received private tutoring in English some 
time after their arrival in Canada. Approximately 46% of students were rated as weaker in their 
native language after coming to Canada, and another 45% were rated as about the same. In about 
6% of the homes surveyed, communication problems existed between parents and children due to 
weakening of the children’s native language proficiency and the inability of the parents to speak 
English. 
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Approximately 6% of students did not attend school for a period of at least one month (exclusive of 
summer vacations) after moving to Canada. Reasons for this lack of attendance related to 
physical problems, immigration status, and the family not yet being settled. Approximately 3% of 
parents believed that medical factors interfered with their children’s learning English. Parents 
of students participating in this study appeared to be reasonably well educated, with 79+% of males 
and 70+% of females having at least completed high school. 

Parent Interview Results by LOR 

With respect to residential status in Canada, Canadian citizenship increased steadily from LORI 
through LOR7. The largest increases occurred between LOR4 and LOR5 (9% to 21%), between 
LOR5 and LOR6 (21% to 36%), and between LOR6 and LOR7 (36% to 76%). 



Approximately 68% of students came from monolingual homes, prior to coming to Canada. After 
living in Canada for 60 through 71 months, this number decreased to approximately 20%, with the 
more noticeable decreases occurring after LOR4. Viewing the data by LOR, there are suggestions 
that It takes approximately two years for single language families to begin to introduce a second 
language into their homes, and even after six years, 20% of families still remain monolingual. 

Approximately 26% of students came from bilingual homes, prior to moving to Canada. After 
living in Canada for 60 through 71 months, this number increased to approximately 72%, with the 
more noticeable increases occurring at LOR7. 

After living in Canada for up to six years (all LOR’s cumulatively), English was found to be the 
primary language of approximately 9% of homes surveyed; and even at LOR7, only approximately 
24% of student homes spoke English as their first language. There did appear to be a slow and 
gradual adoption of English as the primary language in homes from LORI through LOR7. 

After living in Canada for up to six years (all LOR’s cumulatively), English was found to be the 
second language of 41% of homes surveyed. When examined in terms of LOR for total homes 
surveyed, no identifiable patterns for English-as-a-second-language homes were noted. When 
examined in terms of LOR for multi-lingual homes only, there appeared to be a decline in the use 
of English (as opposed to other languages) as a second language from LOR2 (83%) through LOR7 
(-58%). Presumably, this decrease was a result of changeover from English as a second language 
to English as a first language, as LOR’s increased. 



Thirty-six percent (36%) of parent/guardians in this study responded that English was their 
child’s most fluent language, and one could see an increase in English as the language of 
primary fluency from LORI (-13%) through LOR7 (-72%). LOR6 appeared to be the turning point 
at which more than 50% of ESL students were deemed to be most fluent in English; but even after 
six years in Canada, only 72% of ESL students were considered by their parents/guardians to be 
most fluent in English. 



erIc 



Approximately fifty-nine percent (-59%) of respondents in this study answered that English was 
their child’s second most fluent language. There was a slight increase in English as a second 
most fluent language from LORI (-73%) to LOR3 (-85%), and then there was a noticeable decline 
from LOR4 (-61%) to LOR7 (-28%). LOR6 appeared to be the turning point at which less than 50% 
of ESL students were rated as having English as their second most fluent language. It would 
appear that, for the first two years in Canada, English is the second most fluent language for the 
vast majority of new Canadian students, but after two years, English begins to take over as their 
most dominant language of expression; and this trend continues to LOR6, when more than 50% of 
ESL students are first rated to be most fluent in English. Even after 6 years in Canada, it would 
appear that English is still only the second most fluent language for -28% of students surveyed in 
this study. 
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Generally speaking, despite the fact that only by LOR6 are the majority of ESL students rated by 
their parents/guardians as being most fluent in English, only -32% of students speak English at 
home more than half the time, even after being in Canada five to six years. 

Most parents (82%) appear to be satisfied with their children’s progress in learning English, and 
satisfaction tends to increase slightly with increased LOR. The largest number of dissatisfied 
parents tend to cluster at LORI. 

When asked to compare their children's current ability for native language expression to when 
they first moved to Canada, approximately two-thirds of parents/guardians felt that native 
language expression was weaker, and there was a gradual trend in native language weakening 
from LORI to LOR7. It was interesting to note that, for approximately one-third of ESL students, 
their parents did not rate their native language as being weaker, even after six years in Canada. 

Multiple Regression Analysis - Background Variables Influencing Test Scores 

An attempt was made to determine which background variables, as determined by the parent 
questionnaire, mainframe computer data, and MAT-SF testing, had the greatest influence on 
student achievement, as determined by test performance. To make such a determination, a 
multiple regression analysis was conducted on each of 13 separate tests (not 14, as the MAT-SF was 
used as a background variable), examining them in view of a variety of background variables. 

An overview of findings of the multiple regression analysis suggested that gender might be an 
important variable influencing aspects of spontaneous writing (with females outperforming 
males), that the educational level of the female parent might be an important variable influencing 
aspects of expressive and receptive language, and that visual reasoning ability (MAT-SF) might 
be an important variable influencing aspects of writing mechanics (capitalization and 
punctuation) and reading comprehension. The word “important” in the preceding statement must 
be viewed as relative in that not any of the background variables examined accounted for more 
than 24.2% of the variance associated with any one test. These results must also be interpreted with 
caution since the interaction among the predictor variables has not yet been studied — and such 
interaction might affect the current multiple regression analysis interpretation. Further 
analysis of variable interaction is suggested for the future. 

General Comment 

It is emphasized that one must be cautious in generalizing the results of this study beyond the 
population upon which it was conducted. In particular, this study focused on 12 year old ESL 
students whose length of residence in their new country varied from six months through six years. 
Most were schooled in their native countries, many were exposed to English to some degree before 
emigrating to Canada, and as a group, their parents were reasonably well educated. The 
experimental group also reflected the immigration pattern prevalent in North York at the time of 
the study, with Cantonese, Persian/Farsi, Russian, and Spanish accounting for -43% of first 
languages of the students involved. It is further noted that written parental consent was a pre- 
condition for students to take part in this study, and students formally identified as having Special 
Education needs were excluded from participation. 

Based on the ESL literature and on the findings of this study, there is strong evidence to suggest 
that the academic/linguistic development of ESL students follows a distinct pattern. It requires 
years for ESL students to approach native English speakers’ norms in a variety of areas; and it 
appears that, even after six years, full comparability may not be achieved. With this in mind, it 
would seem prudent to develop separate achievement criteria for these students, based on their age 
and LOR. 
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Recommendations 



1. Since data derived from this study suggest that it is indeed feasible to establish achievement 
test criteria for ESL students, based on their age and length of residence in their new country, 
it is recommended that steps be taken to develop such criteria in a comprehensive fashion. 
The criteria would be applicable to ESL students representing a variety of linguistic 
backgrounds, age levels, and LOR periods. Given the magnitude of this undertaking, 
participation of institutions outside of the North York Board of Education would be needed, 
such as other school boards, universities, test publishers, and/or government ministries. 

2. Given the nature of the increasing multicultural-ethnic-immigrant make-up of the 
Canadian school population, and particularly of Metropolitan Toronto, it is recommended 
that government subsidies be sought for the expansion of the present study. 

3. In an expanded study, larger number of students would be desirable for each age/LOR cell. 
With increased numbers of subjects, more refined achievement criteria could be established, 
such as: students with previous schooling vs. students without previous schooling; students 
with previous exposure to English vs. students without previous exposure to English. 

4. In an expanded study, age levels could include both traditional school age students and 
adults. It may not be necessary to develop achievement test criteria for all school ages, as 
every other age level (for 7 year olds, 9 year olds, 11 year olds, etc.) might suffice. 

5. In an expanded study, LOR’s could extend below the LORI level and above the LOR7 level (as 
defined in this study). Evidence suggests that teachers are more adept at identifying 
students at LORI and LOR2 than at LOR3 and LOR4, and consequently, it may prove 
advantageous for teachers to try to identify at-risk students as early as possible. Extending 
LOR levels beyond LOR7 would provide further research data as to when, if ever, ESL 
students as a group, achieve parity with their English-speaking counterparts. 

6. In an expanded study, it is recommended that PPVT-R testing be extended beyond the LOR3 
level. Current results appear unexpectedly low for ESL students, and it would seem useful to 
track the development of receptive vocabulary in the ESL population. 

7. Given that teachers seem to over-rate ESL students in general, and particularly ESL students 
after they acquire surface everyday conversational skills, it would seem useful to provide 
teachers with instruction and/or resources to enable them to improve their assessment 
strategies and their ability to identify students who are at risk for learning. 

8. With school boards currently embracing group testing as a tool for assessing student 
progress and curriculum needs, it is crucial that the developmental learning patterns of ESL 
students be differentiated from the learning patterns of native-born, English-speaking 
Canadians. To amalgamate test results of ESL students with test results of native-born, 
English-speaking students creates a distorted statistical mean and provides a disservice to 
both groups. A common mean tends to dilute standards and expectations for native-born, 
English-speaking students, and at the same time, overstate standards and expectations for 
ESL students. Furthermore, the greater the proportion of ESL students within a school 
population, the greater the distortion effects for the two student groups. 
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APPENDIX A 
TRS - Experimental 



Toochor Rating Scola 
ESL Oovolopmont Reseorch 
North York Boord of Education 



Tha studont nomad on tha ottoohad form haa baan soloctod to partioipata 
in o North York Boord of Eduootion rasaoroh projoot. Tha objootivo of 
thi» projaot is to datarmina tha feasibility of astoblishing oohiavamant 
norms for ESL students, bosod on thoir ago and thair longth of rosidonoo 
in Canada. Toaohor ovaluotion of studont progross is an important 
oomponont of this project. and aooordingly. tooohors aro boing 
roQuostod to fill out tha ottoohad form. If tha studont is ourrantlw 
onrollod os "ESL". tho studont 's ESL toaohor is boing askod to fill out 
tha form. If tha studont is ourrantlw onrollod in a "rogular" program, 
tho studont 's tooahor primarily rasponsibla for toaohing him/har 
English is boing askod to fil 1 out tho form. In this lattor situation, tho 
toaohor may bo tho rogular o' lass room toaohor. Coro toaohor, English 
toaohor. or any combination of tho abovo. Consultation botuioon ESL 
tooohors and rogular olassroom toaohors is onoouragod. Studonts aro to 
bo ratod twioo. in oooh of four aroas. For tho first sot of ratings, tho 
studont will bo oomparod to Canadian-born, English spooking studonts; 
and for tho sooond sot of ratings, tho studont will bo oomparod to ESL 
studonts. Spooking. Listening. Roading. and Writing will bo tho four 
aroas ratod. ond for purposes of this survoy. tho four aroas aro dofinod 
as follows: 



Spooking — 



tho ability to ask auostions. answer auostions. and 
oicpross onosolf in gonoral eonvorsation. taking into 
aooount suoh faotors as oomprohonsion, pronunciation, 
grammotioal struoturo. vocabulary, and f luonoy. 



Listening - tho ability to oomprohond auostions. statomonts. and 
dialogues. 



Roading — tho ability to proeoss and understand English proso 



Writing — 



tho obility to oxpross onosolf in writing in o 
moaningful wow. taking into consideration suoh 
factors os vooabulary, grommar, spoiling, ana 
mechanics suoh as capitalization and punotuation. 



Tho rating system used in this survoy is a 7-point sealo. with possiblo 
ratings ranging from 1 to 7. For oxamplo. a sooro of 1 would roprosont 
tho lowost sooro. indicating that this studont functions wol 1 below 
avorago in comparison to othor studonts in tho area boing ovaluatod. R 
sooro of 4 would moan thot this studont functions in tho avorago rango, 
rolativo to tho oomparison group. R sooro of 7 would moan that this 
studont functions well abovo avorago in rotation to tho oomparison 
group and surpassos a vast majority of studonts in tho area boing 
evaluated. For uniformity, tho 7— point scale is presented on tho 
attaohod shoot with both label and percentile descriptions. 



O 
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Ttoohar Rating Soala 
ESL Development Rasaaroh 
North York Board of Eduoatlon 



Studont 

Sohool_ 



(Surname) 



Studont 10 » Poo 

CCivon Name) 

Grado Ooto of arrival in Canada^__^__ 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


wol 1 
below 
ovg. 


somewhat 

below 

avg. 


low 

overage 


overage 


high 

average 


somewhat 

above 

avg. 


wol 1 
above 
avg. 


<58110 


5-158110 


16-25811o 


26-75811o 


76-85811o 


86-95811o 


>9581 le 



Tho first rating is to oomparo this studont to othor »tudsnt« in uour school, of tho 
«mi>« OOP , who woro bom in Canada and Whoso first lanouooo was English. Ulhoro 
would this studont roto in comparison to suoh a group, on a soalo of 1 to 7, in tho 
following oroos? Plooso rooord vour rating in tho spooo provldod to tho right of 
tho aohlovomont oroo llstod bo low: 

8poaklng 

Listening 

Roodlng 

Writing 

Tho sooond rating is to oomparo this studont to othor ESL students in your school, 
of tho somo oos . who wore not horn in Canada and who have lived in Canada a illlilflL 
noriod of tifi>o Csoo doto of arrival above). Whore would this studont roto in 
comparison to suoh o group, on a soalo of 1 to 7, in tho following areas? Please use 
tho same rating orltorla as dosorlbod above and rooord uour rating in tho spaoo 
provldod to tho right of tho aohlovomont area llstod below: 

Spooking 

Listening 

Roodlng 

Writing 



CP loose turn to next page) 



ERjt 



:«;jM wx 
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Teaoher Rating Scale CContinuedD 



Bv plaoino a oheok mark in on* or more of th# fol lowing spaces. please indicat* this 

student's currant status at sohool uiith r*sp*ot to r*o*iving "extra" aoademio 

support. 

1. Regulor student. no extra aoademio support offered bawond that 

of olassroom teaoher during normal sohool hours. 

2. Popular student, unofficial ESL support. 

3. Regular student, unofficial Speoial Eduoation or Horn* Sohool 

Comprehensive support. 

4. Regular student, unoffioiol support, suoh as provided bw olassroom 

teaoher outside of normal sohool hours, teaohing assistant, adult 
volunteer, or student tutor. 

_ S. Offioiolly designated ESL student. 

6. Offioiallw designated Speoial Eduoation or Home Sohool Comprehensive 

Student. 



Xf the answer to the above auestion was other than "1". please estimate, in the 
spaoe below, the totol number of hours Cto the nearest 1/4 hour) of support this 
student reoeives. on overage, per meek. 



hours per week 



NomeCs) of participating teaoherCs): Position CESL or regular): 



O 
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APPENDIX B 
TRS - Control 

Teacher Rating Seal* 

ESL Development Research 
North York Board of Education 



Tho studont named on tho attochod form has boon solootod to portiolpato 
in a North York Board of Eduootion rosoaroh projeot. Tho objeotive of 
this projoot is to dotormino tho feasibility of ostoblishing oohiovomont 
norms for ESL students, based on their ago and their length of residenoe 
in Canada. Both ESL and non-ESL etudents are to be evaluated in the 
oourse of the investigation. Teaoher evaluation of student progress is 
an important oomponent of this projoot, and aooordingly, teaohers are 
being reauested to fill out the attaohed form. If the student is 
ourrently enrolled as "ESL", the student's ESL teooher is being osked to 
fill out the form. If the student is ourrently enrolled in o "regular" 
program, the student's teaoher primarily responsible for teaching 
him/her English is being aske'd' to fill out the form. In this latter 
situation, the teacher may be the regular classroom teooher. Core 
teaoher. English teaoher. or any combination of the above. Consultation 
with other teachers is encouraged where appropriate. Students are to be 
oompared to Canadian-born, English speaking students, in four different 
areas: Speaking. Listening. Reading, and Writing. For purposes of this 
survey, the four areas are defined as fol lows: 



Speaking — 



Listening - 



Reading — 



Writing — 



the ability to ask questions, answer questions, ond 
express oneself in general conversation, taking into 
aooount suoh factors as oomprehension, pronunciation, 
grammatiool struoture. vocabulary, and fluency. 

the ability to oomprehend Questions, statements, and 
dialogues. 

the obility to prooess and understand English prose 
passoges. 

the ability to express oneself in writing in a 
meaningful woy. taking into consideration sueh 
footors as vooabulory, grammar, spelling, and 
meohanios suoh as capitalization and punotuotion. 



The rating system used in this survey is a 7-point scale, with possible 
ratines ranging from 1 to 7. For exomple, a soore of 1 would represent 
the lowest soore. indicating that this student functions wel 1 below 
average in comparison to other students in the area being evaluated. R 
soore of 4 would mean that this student functions in the average range, 
relative to the comparison group. R scors of 7 would mean thot this 
student funotions well obove average in relotion to the oomparison 
group and surpasses o vast majority of students in the area being 
evaluoted. For uniformity, the 7-point scole is presented on the 
ottoched sheet with both label and percentile descriptions. 
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Teooher Rating Soole 
ESL Development Researoh 
North York Board of Eduootion 



Studont 

Sohool_ 



CSurnamoj 



Studont ZD * Rd*. 

CGlvon Namoj 

Grade Data of arrival in Canado 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


wol 1 
bo low 
ovg. 


somewhat 

below 

ovg. 


low 

average 


average 


high 

overoge 


somewhat 

above 

avg. 


well 

above 

avg. 


<S*ile 


5-15*1 le 


16-25*lle 


26-75*1 le 


76-85*lle 


86-95*11 e 


>95*11 e 


Please compare this student to athar «*udant*. 


in uour sahaal 


. of the «ama 


aai. who 



wsrs asm la Canada ond whoso tlm lonauaom woo English. Where would this 
studont rato in comparison to suoh a group, on a soalo of 1 to 7. in tho following 
aroas? Rooord your rating in tho spaoo provided to tho right of tho aohiovamont 
aroa listed bolow: 



Speaking 



Listening 



Reading 



Writing 



CPI 



xt page) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

115 

o 
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Teacher Rating Seals CContlnued) 



Bv plooing a oheok mark in one or moro of tho following spaoes. pleose indiooto this 

student's ourront status at sohool with rospoot to roooiving "extra" aoademic 

support. 

1. Regular student, no extra ooademio support offered be vond that 

of classroom teaohor during normal sohool hours. 

2. Regular student, unalllfilal ESL support. 

3. Regular student, unofficial Spooial Eduoation or Homo Sohool 

Comprehensive support: 

4. Regular student, unofficial support, suoh os provided bv olassroom 

teaohor outside of normal sohool hours, toaohino assistant, adult 
volunteer, or student tutor. 

_____ S. Of fiolal lv designated ESL student. 

6. Offioiolly designated Speolal Eduoation or Home Sohool Comprehensive 

Student. 



Zf the answer to the above question was other than "1". please estimate, in the 
spaoe below, the total number of hours Cto the nearest 1/4 hour} of support this 
student reoeives. on overage, oer week. 



hours per week 



NomeCs) of partioipatlng teooher(s): 



Position CESL or regular): 



Te loohon* Interview With Parent/Guardian 

APPENDIX C 

CSL Norm* R*S0Orch Parent Interview Form 

North York Board of Education 



Student. 



CSurname} 



Studont 10 *. 



CCivan Nontax 
.Sohoo l 



00B 



.Grada. 



Studont'* Lonoth of Rosidono* In Canada. 
Parson interviewed , 



.Re lationship to Student. 



STUDENT BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



1. Pwuwtru wf Birth 

2. Date of arrival in Canado /- ■ — 

3. Dote *torted school in North York . . ■ 

4. Status in Canada: 

1. Unknown 

2. Conodion Citizen 

3. Landed Immigrant 

14 Application for Londed Immipront Status has been mode 

5. ____ Parent has a work permit 

i . 

6. Student has own student visa CNormally fees paid} 

7. Student oovered under parentCs} student visa 

8 Minister's Permit 

9 Refueee Claimant (Temporary} 

5. Uiith what people does student reside? C'Cheok as many as appropriate} 



Mother 


l. 


Brothers or Sisters 


4. 


F other 


2. 


Other Relatives 


S. 


Guardian 


3. 


Other People 


6. 



6. How many schools did your ohild attend before moving to Conodo? CCirole a 
number thot correspond* to the number of sehools} 

0 1 2 3 4 » 6 >6 

If th# above onswer was "0". oo to auestion *12. If the above answer was other 
than "0". oo to question #7. 

7. Whot was Cwere} th* moin longuooeC*} of instruction in th* schools attended? 



8a Whot kind of school did your child lost attend before moving to Canada? CChec 
one} 

Refuge* Como 3. . — - 

4 



Pub 1 ic 
Privet • 



1 . 

2 



Other 
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to gutit i on*8tT. r W °* " 1 " # or " 3 ‘'* 90 Xo 0u ** t4on *»• I* obovo ontwer wot "4'\ go 

8b. Pleooe tpecifv kind of tohool your ohild lost ottended boforo moving to Conodo. 



9 tht°n r umbtr i o7u t «flri? 0d °’ hott ' monw ** or * did wour ohild ottond tohool? CCirclo 



tho numbtr of year*) 
12 3 



“** 7 8 9 10 

10 ' Vc f l^V?hrnumbJ?o°1, 0 dj’r 0 ."o^ra'ol5 Ur * P,r da “ dld your ohUd 0,t,nd «hool? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 >8 

11 ‘ B onmf* movinp t0 Conodo. how regulorly did your ohild ottond tohool? CChock 



01 1 or olmott oil tho time 


1- 


Lott than holf the time 


4. 


More thon holf tho time 


2. 


Oeeational ly 


5. 


0bout holf tho time 


3- 


Rarely 


6. 



l2 ‘ VutVidS' of^ohool?' CCh.ok 1 ono!5 Ur ° hild #tud * Enoli,h • ith « r ot »«^ool or 



Yot 



No 



aio t t h t*iSS 0 «i3^ r ' ,W * r W °‘ N °* 90 t0 QU# » tio " I* tho obovo ontworwot Yot. goto 



13a VchVeWS? SSrVS« d t d -.*"o" h :V»,lnS d 0t •• ,tlns did “ our ehlld tn«U.h? 



Public School l. 

Privot o School 2. , 

Longuogo School 3. 



Private Tutor 4. 

Other 5. 



"5 , ° b oe / T or PO to cuottion #14. If above ontworwot 

c . co to auettion #l3b. 



13b. Pleate tpecify tho kind of totting in which wour child ttudied Englith. 



14 B ( ;ViVo%o 0 c^ek t ono5 r ' 0d0 ‘ 0V * r u,hot p * riod of t4 "** did wour child ttudw Englith? 



1 to 3 montht 


1. 


4 to 6 montht 


2. 


7 to 12 month! 


3. 


13 to 24 month! 


4. 


25 to 36 month! 


5. 


Longer than 36 month! 


6. 
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15. B#f or* moving to Conodo. how many hours per wook did your child study English? 
CCh*ck on«) 



less thon 1 hour 


1 . 


1 to 3 hours 


2. 


4 to 6 hours 


3. 


7 to 10 hours 


4. 


10 to 15 hours 


5. 


More than 15 hours 


6 . 



aft. Before movlno to Canada, to what extent wot your ohlld exposed to English. 

oth*r than through formal study, suoh as through r*lativ*s. friends, neighbors, 
TV, radio, books, ste.? (Check on*} 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 



Not at ol 1 
Hordly *v*r 
Pt l*ast one* a month 
Pt l*ost ono* a w**k 
Doily or olmost daily 



17 B*f or* moving to Conodo. to what *xt*nt was your ohlld able to oommunioat* In 
* English? CCircl* th* appropriate number'for *ooh mot hod of communication} 

Moderately Good Excellent 
w* 1 1 



Not at ol 1 



Very 

littl* 



o. Spooking 
b. Listening 
e. Reading 
d. Writing 



1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

S 

5 

5 



18a. Before moving to Canada, how many languages wore spoken in your home? 

(Circle one} 

1 2 3 4 >4 

18b What wore th*s* languages, in order of usogo? Cl} 

(2} (3} C4} . 

19o. Before moving to Conodo. how many languages was your child abl* to speak ot a 
reasonable level of fluency? (Circle on*} 

1 2 3 4 >4 

19b. Whot wore these languages. In order of fluency? 

C2} _C3} 

20a How many languages are now spoken in your home? (Clrole on*} 

1 2 3 4 >4 

20b. Whot are these lonouoges. In order of usage? 

(2} (3} — 

21o How many languages does your child now speak ot a reasonable level of 
f luency? (Circle one) 

* 7 3 4 >4 



O 
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21b. Whot arm these longuoee*, in order of f lutnow? Cl). 
C2D _C3} 



.c»o_ 



22. How much of your child's spokon Jonguoge ot homo is now English? Cohook ons) 



None at ol 1 


1. 


Very little 


2. 


Less then half 


3. 


About half 


4. 


More than half 


5. 


Quite a lot 


6. 


All or almost all 


7. 



23. Slnoo orriving in Conodo. has your ohlld hod privato tutoring in English outsido 
of school? 



Yos 



No 



Xf tho obovo onswor was No. go to quostion »26o. Xf tho abovo answer wos Yos. go to 
quostion •2k. 

2k. For what poriod of timo did your ohild roooivo tutoring in English outsido of 
school? 



0 to 3 months 1. 
4 to 6 months 2. 
7 to 12 months 3. . 



13. to 24 months 4. 
2S to 36 months 5. 
>36 months 6. . 



25. How mony hours por wook did your child roooivo tutoring in English outsido of 
sohool? 



1 to 3 hours 1. 
4 to 6 hours 2. 
7 to 12 hours 3. 



13 to 15 hours 4. 
>15 hours 5. . 



26 o. Are you satisfied with your child's progress in learning English? CChook one} 

Yos _ No 

I f obovo answer was Yos. go to quostion 027. Xf abovo onswor was No. go to quostion 
•26b. 

26b. UJhy ore you not sotlsfled with your child's progress in learning English? 



27 How does your child's ability for native language expression oomparo now to 
when he/she first oame to Conodo? CChook one} 



Huoh stronger 1. 

Somewhat stronger 2. 

About tho some 3. 

Somewhat wookor 4. 

Much weaker 6* 

Never uses notivo language 6. 



If the obovo answer was "1". "2". or "3". go to Question &29a. 
If the obovo onswor was "4'\ "S". or "6". go to question «28a 
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200. Why do you think your ehild's notivo lon®uo»o ii 
he/she oomt to Conodo. or why is it nsvsr usod? 



20b. Hove there boon oommunlootion problems between your child end his/her 
parent • as o result of your ohlld losina native language profioieney? 

Ves No 

If above answer was No. 90 to question 029a. Zf above answer was Yes, eo to 
Question 028o. 

28o. Oeseribe the nature of these ftflwwuwiaatian problems? 



29a Hove you now. or have you in the pest, hod ony eoneerns about wour ehild's 
development in his/her native language? CCheok one} 

Yes No 

Zf the above answer was No. pe to question 830. Zf the above answer was Yes, 90 to 
auestion 829b. 

29b. U/hot wos the nature of your concern oboUt wour child's native language 
development? 



30 Since movino to Conodo. how many sohool s has wour ohlld attended? CClrele the 
number of schools} 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 >8 

31a Since movino to Canada, has there been a period longer than one month Cnot 
including summer vocotions} when your ohlld did not attend sohool? CCirole 
one} 

Yes No 

Zf the above answer wos No. go to auestion 032a. Zf the above answer was Yes, go to 
question 831b. 

31b For what period of time did your ohlld not attend school while living in 
Canada? CCheok one of the following time periods} 

1 to 3 months 1 13 to 24 months H. — 

4 to 6 months 2. Longer thon 24 months S. .. . — 

7 to 12 months 3 

31c. What was the reason for your ehild's absence from school? 



32a fire you aware of any mediool foetors Csueh os hearing, vision, diseases, 
il 1 nesses causing lengthy absences, etc.} that might hove interfered u 
your child's looming English? CCheck one} 



with 



Yes No 

Zf the obove answer wos No. go to Question 833. Zf the obove answer was Yes. go to 
Quest ion B32o 

32b Uihot o re th» mediccl foetors thot might hove interfered with your ehild's 
learning English? 
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33. Ulhot li the highest lava! of sohoolinp that vour child's mole porent/guordion 
attained? CChack ana. Zf child hod moro than ona mala parant/guordion. ohoosa 
tha ona who livod with child longest.) 



0 to 5 yoors 1. , 

6 to 8 wears 2. , 

9 yoors to and of high sohool 3. 
College or University 4. , 

Post Col lopo or University 6. . 



Cicala Yi-Of-Mg 

os naaroBriflti 



High sohool oomp lot ad? Yas or No 

Col 1/Univ oomplatod? Yas or No 

Post Coll/Univ oomp lot ad? Yas or No 



34. IVhot is tho hiphost loval of sohoolinp that your child's fomalo 

poront/gugrdian ottoinod? CChack one. If child hod more thon one fomalo 



porent/puardion, ohoosa tho ona who livod with ohild longest.) 
0 to 5 years 1. 



Circle Yas or Mo 

6 to 8 yoors 2. 01 flPQrQPrifltl 



9 yoors to ond of high sohool 3. 
Col lopo or University 4.. 

Post Col lopo or University 5. . 



High sohool oomplatod? Yas or No 
Col 1/Univ oomplatod? Yes or No 

Post Col 1/Univ oomplatod? Yes or No 



3S. Con you think of ony other informotion-thot might bo useful in terms of 
undarstonding your child's English Ignguogo dovolopmont? Xf so, plooso 
explain. 



POP THE I MTCftVI EU1ER : 



Bosod on this tolophono interview with tho porent/guordion. do you hove ony 
comments thot you think might bo helpful in understandinp this student's English 
language dovolopmont? 



Yes No 



If Yos. plooso explain. 



Nome of Xntorvlowor: 



Interviewer's Tolophono Number: Day 



Evening 
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APPENDIX D 
Parent Permission Form - Control 



23 October 1991 



Dear Parents: 

There are now many students In the North York Board of Education whose first 
language spoken was a language other than English. To understand better how 
these students acquire English, and to help these students learn English more 
easily, the Board of Education Is conducting a research project. The project 
examines the way students progress in speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
English, and it looks at the way students* thinking skills develop as well. Testing 
in these five areas will be conducted by qualified staff. Some of the tests will be 
administered Individually. Other tests will be administered In groups. Some of 
the students tested will have lived in Canada for as little as six months, while 
other students tested will have lived in Canada for up to six years. Some 
students who were bom in Canada and whose first language is English win be 
tested for comparison proposes. Teachers will be asked to rate student 
achievement as well. 

Your child’s school has been chosen to take part in this project. With your 
permission, we would like your child to participate. Please sign below to grant 
such permission, and have your child return this form to school as soon as 
possible. The testing will be conducted some time over the next few weeks, and 
results will be used for research purposes. If you have any questions, please 
feel free to contact your principal or Mr. H. KJesmer at 395*3646. 

Thank you for your assistance with our research. 

Sincerely, 




Marjorie Perkins 
Coordinating Superintendent 
Student and Family Services 



I give permission for my child 

(Child's name) 

research project as described above. 



to participate in the 



(Parent Signature) 
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APPENDIX E 

Parent Permission Form - Specific Language 
Translations available in: Arabic Italian Punjabi 

Cantonese Korean Russian 

23 October 1991 Greek Mandarin Spanish 

Hebrew Persian - Farsi Tamil 

Vietnamese 



Dear Parents: 



TEL (416) £5-4661 

fax ( 416)225-0297 There are now many students in the North York Board of Education whose first 
language spoken was a language other than English. To understand better how 
these students acquire English, and to help these students learn English more 
easily, the Board of Education is conducting a research project The project 
examines the way students progress In speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
English, and it looks at the way students' thinking skills develop as well. Testing 
In these five areas will be conducted by qualified staff. Some of the tests will be 
administered individually. Other tests will be administered in groups. Some of 
the students tested will have lived in Canada for as little as six months, while 
other students tested will have lived in Canada for up to six years. Some 
students who were bom In Canada and whose first language is English will be 
tested for comparison proposes. Teachers will be asked to rate student 
achievement as well. 



Your child's school has been chosen to take part in this project With your 
permission, we would like your child to participate. Please sign below to grant 
such permission, and have your child return this form to school as soon as 
possible. The testing will be conducted some time over the next few weeks, and 
results will be used for research purposes. If you have any questions, please 
feel free to contact your principal or Mr. H. Klesmer at 395*3646. An interpreter 
may be arranged if necessary. 

Thank you for your assistance with our research. 

Sincerely. 



rAirsrrrs 

Errol louftt 
Cftai’ 

Cem Cenhon 

Ralph A Betfm 
Elsa Chandler' 

Bob Chore full 
Kenneth E Crowley 
lohr Fdton 
Dan Hkm 
S hed* Umbrtnoe 
Cheryl NUkot 
D ertene icon 
I loabeth smith 
Shelter StUJmen 
Mae tteeee 
Yeromce Lace* 

D(*r rre* m Idmtsum 
n4 

se. rera*v- T wilder* 




Marjorie Perkins 
Coordinating Superintendent 
Student and Family Services 



l give permission for my child to participate in the 

(Child's name) 

research project as described above. 



(Parent Signature) 

On the reverse side this lorm is translated into the student's native language. 
The parent may sign either this English form or the lorm on the reverse side. 
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APPENDIX F 

Parent Permission Form - Non-Specific Language 




NORTH YORK 

BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 



MSOYongeStw* 
North York. Ontario 
M2N5N8 



711(416)2264661 
FAX (416)2260297 



23 October 1991 



Dear Parents: 

There are now many students In the North York Board of Education whose first 
language spoken was a language other than English. To understand better how 
these students acquire English, and to help these students team English more 
easily, the Board of Education is conducting a research project. The project 
examines the way students progress in speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
English, and it looks at the way students' thinking skills develop as welt. Testing 
in these five areas will be conducted by qualified staff. Some of the tests will be 
administered individually. Other tests will be administered in groups. Some of 
the students tested will have lived In Canada for as little as six months, while 
other students tested will have lived in Canada for up to six years. Some 
students who were bom. in Canada and whose first language is English will be 
tested for comparison pruposes. Teachers will be asked to rate student 
achievement as well. 

Your child's school has been chosen to take part in this project With your 
permission, we would Oke your child to participate. Please sign below to grant 
such permission, and have your child return this form to school as soon as 
possible. The testing will be conducted some time over the next few weeks, and 
results will be used for research purposes. If you have any questions, please 
feel free to contact your principal or Mr. H. Klesmer at 395-3646. An Interpreter 
may be arranged if necessary. 

Thank you for your assistance with our research. 

Sincerely, 



TRUSTEES 
Errol Yount 
C*»r 

Ctm GenJkon 
lcr*Owt' 

Ralph a Retfvy 
Elu Oumdkv 
Bob Churchill 
Kenneth E. Crowley 
Iota Fdaon 
Dan Hacks 
Shni* tembnno* 
Ctarvl Moicor 
Oartme Scon 
EUtatath Smith 
StaOrv Stillman 
Mat tt ortr 
Vmmta Leroy 
D*mtor of LJmtftm 
anJ 

jr. rrfata T eaww 



Marjorie Perkins 
Coordinating Superintendent 
Student and Family Services 




I give permission for my child - 

(Child s name) 

research project as described above. 



to participate in the 



(Parent Signature) 
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APPENDIX G 



ORDER OF TESTS ADMINISTERED 



SPECIFIC GROUP 



INDIVIDUAL TESTS AND 
ESTIMATED ADMIN. TIMES 



GROUP TESTS AND 
ESTIMATED ADMIN. TIMES 



6- & 12-month LOR 


1. PPVT-R i 


C15 min.) 


1. MAT-SF C25 min.) 


2. UI-JRC < 


l 5 min. ) 


2. MAC LC « CIS min.) 




3. IV- JUIS 


CIS min. j 






4. DTLA-2UIO l 


l 10 min. j 






5. MACOE < 


.13 min. j 






Total ■ 


58 min. 


Total ■ 40 min. 



18-month LOR 


1. PPVT-R 


CIS min.) 


1 . 


MAT-SF i 


C25 min.) 


2. UI-JRC 


f 5 min. J 


2. 


MAC LC 


CIS min.) 




3. Ul-JtOS 


CIS min. j 


3. 


TOUIL-2 


CIS min.j 




4. DTLA.-2.aiO 

5. MAC OE 


CIO min. j 
C l3 min. 5 


4. 


DRP i 


C4S min.5 




Total 


» 58 min. 




Total • 


100 min. 



24—, 36-. 48-. 
60-month LOR 


1. DTLA-2 UIO CIO min.) 

2. MAC OE C13 min.5 


1. HAT-SF 

2. MAC LC 

3. TOUIL-2 

4. DRP 


C25 min. 2 
CIS min.j 
C15 min.j 
C45 min.5 




Total ■ 23 min. 


Total ■ 


100 min. 



Control Group 


1. PPVT-R 


CIS min.) 


1. MAT-SF 


C2S min.) 


2. DTLA-2 UIO 


CIO min.5 


2. MAC LC 


CIS min.) 




3. MAC OE 


C13 min.5 


3. TOUIL-2 


CIS min.j 






4. DRP 


C4S min.5 




Total 


■ 38 min. 


Total ■ 


100 min. 



* Pltoit not* thot 6- and 12-month LOR Studont* or* to bo *KOu*od from 
tho croup tostino situation oftor th* MAC LC i» administered. 
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